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An  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
do     we     get     out     of     prayer?" 


Values 
of  Prayer 

By  ALFRED  GRANT  WALTON 


IT  is  obvious  to  almost  everyone 
that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of 
spiritual  crisis.  While  the  memory 
of  two  world  wars  still  haunts  our 
minds  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  another  conflict:  this  time  a  war 
of  ideas  as  well  as  of  military 
powers.  Communism  and  western 
democracy  are  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle more  ominous  in  its  forebodings 
and  more  dangerous  in  its  implica- 
tions than  any  other  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

Essential  Element 

As  Christians  and  as  believers  in 
democracy  we  still  hold  fast  to  our 
faith  in  God.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  every  human  being  is  of  un- 
qualified worth  in  God's  sight  and 
that  under  God  men  are  innately 
free. 

How  then  may  Christianity,  as  a 
conception  of  existence  and  as  a 
way  of  life,  serve  and  fortify  those 
of  us  who  in  these  momentous  days 
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seek  to  persevere  in  faith  and  hope 
and  love?  What  is  the  essential 
element  which  belongs  particularly 
to  those  who,  because  they  are 
Christians,  associate  their  highest  ex- 
pectations with  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom  here  on  earth? 

We  have  the  elemental  strength 
that  comes  through  prayer;  not 
through  the  pseudo-prayers  which 
reflect  our  wishful  fantasies,  nor 
through  the  emotional  petitions 
which  indicate  a  pious  immaturity, 
but  through  a  prayer-life  rooted 
deep  in  the  grace  and  goodness  of 
a  living  God. 

When  we  rightly  pray,  we  link 
our  lives  with  God  and  what  a 
chain  is  forged  therebyl  In  prayer 
we  assert  our  functional  belief  in  a 
dynamically  moral  universe,  re- 
ceiving power  to  realize  in  tangible 
and  temporal  ways  the  intangible 
purposes  of  the  Eternal. 

Conflicts  of  opinion  may  confuse 
the  issues  and  propaganda  may  ex- 
cite   the    public    mind,    but    those 


whose  convictions  are  founded  upon 
the  rock  of  prayer  are  able  to  main- 
tain composure  and  to  see  political 
and  economic  questions  from  the 
true  perspective  of  a  rational  and 
moral  objectivity.  Men  are  able  to 
rise  above  all  transitory  things  when 
their  lives  are  upheld  by  an  utter 
reliance  on  God  and  by  an  unfailing 
trust  in  him. 

Jesus,  of  course,  is  our  guarantor 
in  this  respect.  The  Gospels  describe 
him  sleeping  soundly  in  a  boat  un- 
disturbed by  the  storm  that  raged 
about  him.  They  show  him  entirely 
unperturbed  by  the  shadows  of  Cal- 
vary and  by  the  grim  austerity  of 
Pilate's  court.  If  our  Christian  faith 
is  both  sincere  and  vital  we  will  be 
able  in  some  measure,  far  above  the 
merely  natural,  to  rise  as  Jesus  did 
above  the  tumult  and  the  tragedy  of 
this  insane  world. 

The  Christian,  by  means  of  prayer, 
gains  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  purposes  which  by  God's  grace 
he  seeks  and  hopes  to  achieve.  He 
learns  steadily  to  consider  situations 
both  small  and  great  from  the  stand- 


point and  in  the  light  of  rational  and 
moral  judgments  which  transcend 
the  merely  immediate  advantages  or 
seeming  disadvantages. 

Fresh  Resources 

And  Christians  may  find  fresh  re- 
sources through  prayer-life  for  per- 
forming the  particular  duties  of  the 
present  hour.  Providence  and  history 
have  laid  on  us  the  responsibility  for 
making  democracy  relevant  to  human 
needs  and  introducing  to  the  world 
what  has  been  called  "a  more  pleas- 
ing alternative  to  communism." 

What  if  these  are  difficult  times? 
What  if  crisis  follows  crisis?  What 
if  the  future  is  shadowed  with  un- 
certainty? Before  these  conditions 
the  true  Christian  stands  with  im- 
perturbable composure.  Sustained  at 
all  times  by  the  power  of  prayer  he 
sustains  within  himself  an  unshak- 
able poise.  He  has  work  to  do  and 
the  will  to  do  it.  For  God  is  in  his 
heart  and  at  his  side.  Whom,  then, 
should  he  fear  and  of  what  shall 
he  be  afraid? 
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A  HE  day  was  long,  the  burden  I  And  asked  the  easing  of  the  load, 

had  borne  and  He 

Seemed  heavier  than  I  could  longer  In  infinite  compassion  had  stooped 

bear,  down 

And   then  it  lifted — but  I   did  not  And  taken  it  from  me  .  .  . 

know  So  many,  many  hearts  have  need  of 

Someone  had  knelt  in  prayer,  prayer — 

Had  taken  me  to  God  that  very  hour  Oh,  let  us  pray. 

—GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL 


Delayed  in  Cambria 


By  ETHELYN  M.  PARKINSON 


AS  a  rule,  Henry  Salt  Delbridge 
strictly  minded  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  woe  to  the  man  who  didn't 
do  the  same. 

That  Sunday  night,  he  was  only 
stopping  over  in  Cambria  on  his 
way  to  a  trout  stream  upstate,  and 
he  never  intended  to  get  involved 
with  this  Carol  character.  But  he 
had  ears — and  now  they  were  out  of 
a  jet  flier's  helmet — so  he  couldn't 
help  hearing  the  dark-haired  boy  at 
the  phone. 


Hank  was  waiting  for  the  ham  on- 
rye  that  the  boy  was  supposed  to  be 
fixing.  Instead,  with  the  knife  dan- 
gling in  his  left  hand,  and  with  that 
infatuated  look  on  his  face,  he  was 
sighing  into  the  phone. 

"Carol,  this  is  me.  No,  no!  It's 
Dudley  Baker.  Carol,  I'll  be  late. 
Wait  for  me.  I've  got  ideas.  Don't 
let  Chuck  and  Sid  chisel  in!" 

Apparently  Carol  had  a  few  re- 
marks to  make.  Dudley  cast  an 
apologetic  look  at  Hank.   Hank  re- 


"Why  pray,"  asked  Hank,  "when  you  can  always  take  care  of  yourself?' 


turned  a  bored  and  pitying  smile. 
He  was  twenty-three,  but  he'd  been 
young  once,  himself — although  he'd 
always  known  the  score. 

"I'll  hurry,  Carol,"  Dudley  prom- 
ised. "Remember,  I've  got  ideas." 

Hank  moaned.  "Here's  where  I 
came  in." 

"I  know,  Carol,"  the  boy  went  on. 
"But  the  boss  is  gone,  and  the — 
er — public   is   hungry." 

Hank  reached  for  the  knife.  "Go 
right  ahead,  Dudley.  Your  public 
will  make  his  own  sandwich." 

Dudley  relinquished  the  knife.  "I'll 
be  there,  Carol.  Remember,  no 
chiseling!" 

He  hung  up,  and  Hank  snarled  at 
him.  "I  strictly  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. But,  listen,  kid — " 

Dudley  broke  in.  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
I  didn't  know  I  had  to  work,  so  I 
promised  her  something.  I  guess 
you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  church." 

"Church!"  Hank  roared.  "Why  in 
blazes  would  I  want  to  get  to 
church?  Answer  me! 

"Most  people  go  to  worship,"  Dud- 
ley said.  "To  hear  a  sermon.  To 
sing.  To  pray." 

"Do  I  look  like  I  need  to  pray?" 
Hank  demanded.  He  was  muscular, 
steely.  His  jaw  jutted.  His  blue  eyes 
blazed.  "I  take  care  of  myself!"  He 
reached  for  the  mustard. 

"I'll  do  it,  sir!" 

"It's  done."  Hank  squeezed  the 
sandwich  together.  "You  can  get  my 
milk.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  come 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  true, 
true  love — true  to  him  and  Chuck 
and  Sid,  and  Jack  and  Phil — " 

"There's  no  Phil."  The  boy  was 
staring. 


"Patience,  my  lad.  One  will  turn 
up.  And  I  said  milk.  Do  you  think 
I  got  these  muscles  from  coffee?" 
Hank  bit  the  sandwich.  "So  that  was 
your   girl." 

"Not  mine  exactly." 

"An  understatement,"  Hank  said. 
"Look.  You  look  smart.  Otherwise, 
I  wouldn't  waste  my  time.  You  need 
advice.  You  need  a  boss.  This  Carol. 
She's  glamorous,  no  doubt." 

Dudley  shrugged.  "Opinions  differ. 
She's  blonde." 

"Go  on.  You  fascinate  me!" 

"Her  eyes  are — " 

"Blue,  Dudley.  Blondes  ordinarily 
have  blue  eys." 

"She's  not  fat,  not  thin.  She  smiles 
a  lot." 

"She  should!  She  should  be  cack- 
ling all  the  time,  when  she  has 
babes  in  the  woods  like  you  moon- 
ing at  her."  Hank  downed  the  milk. 
"She's  older  than  you,"  he  accused. 

"She  isn't  old,  sir.  She's  real 
smooth." 

"You  need  me,  boy,"  Hank  said. 
"I'll  ankle  along  with  you,  tonight, 
if  you  don't  mind.  Or  if  you  do." 

The  boy  grinned,  unexpectedly. 
"Come  along,  Mister.  Carol  will  just 
love  you." 

"Love  me?" 

"Guys  like  you  are  just  her  dish, 
sir." 

Hank  snorted.  "Come  along!" 

THEY   passed   The   Wheel,   next 
door.  It  was  a  noisy  place.  Dud- 
ley waved  to  someone. 

Hank  narrowed  his  eyes  at  him. 
"You  hang  out  there?" 

"Some,  sir.  The  fellows  do.  It's  not 
bad." 


"It's  bad  for  kids!"  Hank  roared. 
"It's  a  place  to  waste  money  and 
time!" 

He  was  conscious  of  the  boy's 
stare.  "I  didn't  think  you'd  talk  that 
way,"  Dudley  said. 

"Why  not?  Do  you  think  I'm  a 
moron?" 

"You  said  you  didn't  have  any  use 
for  a  church." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
Hank  decided  to  give  one  of  his 
lectures.  "I  don't  hang  around  places 
like  that  because  I  think  too  much 
of  myself — and  my  time  and  my 
cash." 

"You  sound  like  a  certain  girl," 
Dudley  said. 

Hank  spoke  softly,  "Sonny,  if  you 
need  a  lesson  knocked  into  you — " 

"Not  here,  sir!"  The  boy  opened  a 
door. 

Henry  had  stepped  through  it, 
before  he  realized  it  was  the  side 
door  of  a  church.  "Wait!"  he  whis- 
pered. "Just  what  is  this?" 

Dudley  never  answered.  Three 
boys  rushed  in  behind  them.  There 
was  a  whoop  and  a  scuffle. 

In  a  flash,  Hank  caught  two 
astonished  butch  cuts  under  his 
right  arm,  and  pinned  them  against 
him.  His  left  hand  gripped  the  third 
boy's  neck. 

They  were  outraged.  They  howled 
protests. 

Hank  growled.  "Don't  you  know 
how  to  act  in  a  church?" 

Then  he  heard  the  girl's  voice. 
"Chucky — and  Sid!  Normie!  Please!" 

She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
gazing  upward. 

Hank  moistened  his  lips.  "Let  me 
crack  their  heads  together,  Miss." 


She  laughed.  Her  hair  was  blonde 
and  fluffy.  Her  dress  was  blue.  So 
were  her  eyes — naturally. 

Dudley  said,  "Miss  Wainwright, 
this  is  my  friend,  Mister  — " 

"I'm  Hank  Delbridge,"  Hank  said. 
His  muscles  tightened.  His  captives 
yowled. 

The  girl  smiled.  "How  do  you  do, 
Hank?  I'm  Carol." 

Nothing  surprised  him.  Henry  Salt 
Delbridge  always  had  everything 
under  control.  "These  characters,"  he 
said,  "have  a  lot  to  learn.  Who's  in 
command,  here?" 

"I  am,"  Carol  said. 

Hank  relaxed  his  hold.  The  boys 
slipped  out  of  his  embrace,  rubbed 
their  necks  and  looked  at  him  with 
reluctant  admiration. 

Hank  looked  at  Carol.  He  searched 
his  memory.  "You're  a  Sunday  school 
teacher?" 

She  smiled.  "I  am.  Sunday  eve- 
nings, I'm  in  charge  of  the  youth 
group." 

"Let's  get  this  straight,"  Hank  said. 
"Little  kids  come  in  the  morning. 
You  read  the  Bible  at  them.  In  the 
evening,  you  ride  herd  on  this 
gang."  He  glared  at  Chuck  and  Sid, 
at  Normie.  They  were  big.  She  was 
small.  Anger  filled  him.  "Let  me 
crack  their  heads  together,  just  once!" 

Something  like  fear  flicked  over 
Sid's  scrubbed  face.  "We're  good  to 
Carol,  sir.  Honest." 

"How  big  of  you!"  Hank  said. 

"We  got  excited,"  Normie  ex- 
plained. "We're  going  to  plan 
a  picnic,  and  we've  all  got  different 
ideas.  We  forgot  ourselves  a  minute, 
and  tried  to  settle  it." 

"A    minute    can    settle    eternity," 
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Hank  informed  them.  He  turned  to 
Carol.  "I  was  going  fishing.  But  that 
will  keep.  As  a  rule,  I  strictly  mind 
my  own  business,  but  if  this  picnic 
is  going  to  be  a  picnic,  you  need 
help." 

She  nodded,  smiling.  "Thank  you. 
We'll  truly  love  having  you.  And 
now—"  She  glanced  at  her  tiny 
watch.  "We're  late  for  our  meeting." 

Hank  followed  her  into  a  base- 
ment room.  Girls  prattled.  Boys 
laughed.  The  room  was  set  up  for 
prayer  meeting,  Hank  guessed — with 
those  red  hymnbooks  on  the  chairs. 
He  balked. 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"We  study.  Sing.  Pray." 

Hank  snorted.  "Aren't  these  fel- 
lows big  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves? What  do  they  pray  for?" 

"Forgiveness,"  Carol  said  gently. 
"Guidance.  Protection.  Faith." 

"Well,  count  me  out!"  Hank  said. 
"Henry  Salt  Delbridge  takes  care  of 
himself.  My  jet  has  streaked  the  sky 
from  Wisconsin  to  Florida!  Prayers 
are  for  girls.  For  helpless  guys.  They 
can  have  my  appointment  with  the 
Lord." 

While  he  talked,  her  eyes  went 
over  his  face,  over  and  over  it. 

"In  ways,"  she  said,  "civilian  life 
is  more  difficult  than  life  in  the  serv- 
ices." 

Hank  laughed.  "I've  got  two  hun- 
dred head  of  beef,  downstate.  A 
starter.  One  hundred  acres  in  pota- 
toes— and  men  to  take  care  of  them. 
I'll  get  along." 

He  knew  what  she  was  up  to.  He 
knew  what  Dudley  had  meant  when 
he'd  said,  "Carol  will  love  you  .  .  . 
Guys  like  you  are  just  her  dish*' 
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He  said,  "It's  seven-thirty.  How 
long  do  you  pray?" 

"Our  meeting  lasts  an  hour. 
There's  a  social  hour,  afterward." 

He  promised,  "I'll  be  here  at  half 
past  eight." 

HE  went  to  the  "Y"  and  phoned 
his  sister  at  Eagle  River.  "El- 
len, I'm  delayed  in  Cambria.  As  a 
rule,  I  strictly  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, but — " 

Ellen's  laugh  rippled.  "Henry  Del- 
bridge,  what  are  you  all  mixed  up 
in,  now?" 

"There's  a  girl  here  who's  out  of 
her  depth.  She's  in  charge  of  thirty 
kids,  half  of  'em  boys.  .  .  .  No,  no!  No 
orphanage.  No  reform  school.  It's — " 
he  choked.  "It's  a  church.  Youth 
group  or  something.  She's  little,  El- 
len. Smaller  than  a  kitten.  I — told 
her  I'd  help." 

"Good!"  his  sister  breathed. 
"Good!" 

Hank  slicked  up,  and  went  and  got 
his  car.  He  had  fifteen  minutes  to 
spare.  But  he  wasn't  allowing  for  the 
accident. 

It  was  the  car  ahead  of  him  that 
struck  the  woman — teen-agers  out 
on  a  speed  kick,  cutting  corners, 
burning  rubber. 

"Crack  their  heads  together!" 
Hank  advised  the  officer. 

"I'd  sure  like  to,"  the  man  said. 
"Look  at  the  driver!  Look  at  our 
brave,  smart  cracking  wise  guy!" 

"Bawling,"  Hank  said.  "When  it's 
happened,  they  bawl." 

"That  your  car?"  the  officer  asked 
him. 

"Yes,  sir.  The  green  job." 

"It's  a  beauty!  You  got  time  to 


take  the  victim  to  the  hospital?  It's 
her  arm  and  shoulder.  Save  an  am- 
bulance." 

So  Hank  was  late.  "Usually,"  he 
told  Carol,  "I  strictly  mind  my  own 
business,  but — " 

She  laughed  merrily.  "I  know.  You 
had  to  help." 

He  drove  her  home.  "You  get  the 
picnic  planned?"  he  asked  her. 

"After  a  fashion.  It  wasn't  easy — 
without  you.  You  neglected  to  state 
your  preferences,  and  the  boys'  one 
desire  was  to  please  you.  They  voted 
for  Red  Banks,  but  if  you  prefer 
Baird's  Creek,  so  do  they." 

"Since  I've  seen  neither,"  Hank 
laughed,  "what  do  you  prefer?" 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  matter,"  she 
smiled. 

Hank  bristled.  "I'll  teach  those 
characters  gratitude!  Look!  I'd  like 
to  please  you.  I'd  do  anything!" 

Her  blue  eyes  teased  him.  "Ex- 
cept what  seems  silly  and  useless?" 

She  meant  praying.  "Well — sure," 
he  said. 

THE  picnic  was  the  most.  The 
lion  of  the  day  was  Henry  Salt 
Delbridge.  The  boys  fought  over 
him,  for  their  baseball  teams.  He  was 
referee  of  every  game.  They  en- 
circled him  at  lunch  and  crowded 
him  at  the  campfire.  They  had  not 
known  a  jet  pilot,  before. 

He  postponed  fishing  that  week, 
that  month.  He  was  needed  in  Cam- 
bria. 

He  yanked  four  boys  out  of  The 
Wheel  and  gave  them  a  verbal  blast- 
ing. "I  didn't  crack  their  heads  to- 
gether," he  told  Carol.  "But  if  I  get 
the  nod  from  you — " 


"We're  all  through,"  Dudley  prom- 
ised. "If  Hank  doesn't  waste  his  time 
around  the  joint,  neither  do  we.  I 
mean  if  Hank  had  wasted  money 
that  way,  he  wouldn't  have  that 
farm!" 

Hank  overheard  some  language 
that  he  didn't  like.  "Aw,  we're  just 
talking,"  Sid  told  him.  "We  don't 
want  to  be  sissy.  You  express  your- 
self, don't  you?" 

"I  hope  I  do — without  fouling  up 
my  mouth,"  Hank  told  them.  "If 
I  hear  you  again,  I'm  going  to  crack 
your  heads  together." 

They  were  shamefaced.  "Look, 
Hank,"  Normie  said.  "What's  good 
enough  for  you  is  good  enough  for 
us." 

He  had  his  say  on  cheating  in 
exams,  and  a  lie  Chuck  told  his 
mother. 

Then  there  was  the  magazine,  in 
Chuck's  jalopy.  "Fouling  your  mind 
with  this  trash?"  Hank  barked. 

"We  can't  read  Sunday  school  stuff 
all  the  time,"  Chuck  told  him.  "You 
don't." 

Hank  was  conscious  of  Carol's 
gaze. 

"I  don't  need  it!"  he  roared.  "But 
— "  He  was  going  to  say,  "but  you 
do."  Somehow,  that  didn't  seem 
logical. 

"I  know  enough  to  be  decent — 
without  it,"  he  said. 

Carol  mentioned  it,  later.  "You 
were  on  a  spot,  Hank.  If  you  don't 
need  the  church,  neither  does  Chuck. 
He's  as  big,  as  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  as  you.  If  he  does  need  the 
church,  it  follows  that  you  do." 

She  was  sweet  and  beautiful,  and 
it  was  painful  to  disagree  with  her. 


"He's  a  kid!"  Hank  said.  "I  handled 
it.  I  told  him  I  don't  foul  up  my  mind 
with  trashy  reading,  and  he  said  if  I 
didn't,  neither  would  he." 

Carol  nodded.  "Tribute  to  a  hero." 

"I'm  no  hero,"  Hank  said.  His  eyes 
softened.  He  began  huskily,  "Carol, 
I  guess  you  know — " 

He  saw  her  stiffen.  This  wasn't 
the  moment.  He  could  wait. 

"That  rally,  coming  up,"  he  said. 
"How  many  cars  do  we  need?" 

She  said  quietly,  "Hank — you're 
not  coming  to  the  rally." 

"I'm  not — Well,  I  am!  Don't  you 
want  me?" 

"The  boys  come  first,  Hank." 

His  lips  twisted.  "It's  because  I 
don't  pray." 


"It's  not  because  you  don't  pray. 
That's  not  it." 

"I've  got  clean  hands!"  he  cried. 
"I've  been  all  over  this  world — but  I 
don't  do  a  thing  those  kids  shouldn't 
do.  They  know  it!" 

"They  do,  Hank.  The  boys  know 
it.  That's  why  this  is  good-by." 

She  walked  away. 

TTENRY  Salt  Delbridge  went 
■*■  ■*■  home.  He  was  baffled.  Resent- 
ful. Angry.  There  were  a  hundred 
words  for  it.  They  meant  heartbreak. 

He  was  restless.  The  sight  of  an 
idle  tractor  irked  him.  When  a  man 
can't  sleep,  he  might  as  well  work. 

He  had  worked  all  night,  three 
nights,  when  it  happened.  The  trac- 
tor balked.  One  moment  Hank  was 
reaching  to  extricate  a  rock.  The 
next,  he  was  waking  with  the  stars 
cold  above  him,  pain  scattering 
through  him,  and  a  weight  crushing 
him  into  the  earth. 

He  struggled,  but  the  pain  was  in- 
tense— too  intense.  The  stars  were 
blurry,  through  his  tears. 

Words  burst  from  him.  "It  can't 
happen  to  me — not  to  me." 

It  could  not  be  that  Henry  Salt 
Delbridge,  who  had  streaked  the 
sky  among  those  stars,  would  die 
down  here,  ignominiously,  under  the 
tractor. 

He  struggled  again,  uselessly,  and 
gave  up.  He  heard  his  own  unbe- 
lievable sobs.  Eternities  came — and 
went. 

Praying  was  a  last  resort.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  memory  he  could 
not  help  himself,  and  so  he  prayed. 
"I'm  helpless,"  he  whispered. 
"There's  no  one  to  help  me,  but  you." 


He  prayed,  and  kept  praying.  His 
prayers  were  incoherent,  formless, 
completely  humble. 

The  comfort  was  immeasurable.  It 
sustained  him — until  his  men  came. 

"Praying  saved  me,"  he  told  Doc- 
tor Randall,  later.  "It  kept  me  con- 
scious. That's  why  I  heard  Bill  and 
Todd,  and  was  able  to  shout.  Other- 
wise— "  He  was  honest.  "I  was  like 
the  kids.  I  was  a  smartcracking  wise 
guy — until  it  happened,  I  bawled." 
Carol's  boys  would  have  bawled. 
They  would  have  prayed,  too. 

Suddenly  Hank's  blood  froze. 
Those  kids.  He'd  taught  them  that  a 
man  can  live  as  well  without  praying. 
He'd  taught  them  that  a  man  can 
take  care  of  himself.  Get  along. 

Henry  Salt  Delbridge  had  seldom 
known  shame.  Now,  shame  filled, 
overwhelmed  him.  He  burst  into  a 
sweat. 

Chuck  and  Normie,  Sid  and  Dud- 
ley— they  had  it  all  before  them. 
Sometime,  in  the  sky,  or  on  the 
water,  or  in  some  hole  in  the  earth, 
they  might  need  prayer  as  he  had 
needed  it.  And  they  might  lack  it, 
and  its  comfort,  because  of  Hank 
Delbridge. 

He  whispered,  "How  long  before 
I'll  be  out  of  this,  Doc?" 

"Not  too  long,  the  way  you're  go- 


ing. You're  saving  yourself,  Hank." 
"That's    what   you   think,"    Hank 

said.  "But  I've  got  to  get  well.  I've 

got  something  to  do." 

He  could  see  Carol's  blue  eyes, 

misty.    He    could    hear    her    saying 

good-by.  At  last  he  knew  why. 
"I'll  write  her,"  he  told  himself. 

ON  a  Sunday  night  two  months 
later,  Hank  entered  the  church 
in  Cambria.  The  attendance  was 
good.  "Everyone  came- — because  you 
were  coming,  Hank,"  Carol  told  him. 

"Have  they  been  missing?"  he  said 
sharply. 

Chuck  answered.  "You  know, 
Hank.  A  grown-up  guy  doesn't  need 
things  like  this.  You  get  along." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  Hank  de- 
manded. "You  ought  to  have  your 
heads  cracked  together.  I'm  here  be- 
cause I  need  to  be!  Like  you.  Like 
everybody  else.  Who  can  get  along 
without  God?" 

The  boys  gaped.  "O.K.,  Hank. 
What's  good  enough  for  you  .  .  ." 

He  heard  Carol's  soft,  happy  sigh. 
She  looked  at  her  watch.  "It's  time  to 
begin."  Right  before  the  kids,  she 
reached  for  Hank's  hand.  "Come 
along." 

"I'm  coming  along,"  Hank  said. 


KEEP  CLEAN 

The  stream  is  always  pure  at  its  source. — French  proverb. 
He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith. — Apocrypha. 
One  keep-clean  is  better  than  ten  make-cleans. — Greek  proverb. 
Unless  the  vessel  is  clean,  what  you  pour  into  it  turns  sour. 


-Latin  proverb 


The  Eiffel 
Tower  repre- 
sented the  Age  of 
Steel;  the  Trylon 
and  Perisphere 
symbolized  the 
New  York 
World's  Fair, 
1939;  so  the 
towering  Atom- 
ium  becomes  the 
trademark  for  the 
19  5  8  World's 
Fair,  Brussels, 
Belgium.  This  is 
the  dawn  of  the 
Atomic  Age. 


The  Brussels  Fair  of  '58 


Exciting  Visit 

to  the  World  of  Tomorrow 


By  FRANCES  FENNER 


LANCES  from  the  morning  sun 
strike  sparks  from  the  mirror- 
bright  spheres  of  the  Atomium  as 
our  helicopter  settles  down  through 
the  soft  spring  air. 

Breakfast  in  Paris  is  an  hour  be- 
hind us,  the  City  of  Man  in  a  World 
of  TomoiTOw  lies  ahead,  as  we  pass 
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through  the  heliport  gates  of  Heysel. 

We  are  surrounded  with  the  won- 
derland of  Brussels  '58. 

The  Brussels  Universal  and  In- 
ternational Exhibition  slated  from 
April  to  October,  1958,  is  the  first 
World's  Fair  since  New  York  played 
host    in    1939-40.    Belgium    is    pre- 


paring  a  gourmet's  menu  of  delight- 
ful sensations,  sights  and  sounds  for 
an  expected  fifty  million  visitors  from 
all  corners  of  the  world. 

The  theme,  "Balance  Sheet  for  a 
More  Human  World"  is  spelled  out 
in  three  basic  concepts: 

*  World  Co-operation 

*  A  World  Made  to  Mans  Meas- 
ure 

*  Modern  Technology  in  the 
Service  of  Man 

Pivoting  around  the  spectacular 
Atomium,  three  main  sections  of 
the  five-hundred  acre  park  develop 
this  theme: 

The  Belgian  Section  of  official 
exhibits  and  pavilions:  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  sec- 
tion with  seven  pavilions  and  a 
tropical  garden  displaying  the 
work  of  government,  missions, 
and  private  enterprise. 

The  Exhibits  of  the  Nations 
consisting  of  sites  allocated  to  the 
forty-seven  participating  nations, 
including  a  six-and-one-half  acre 
wedge  reserved  by  the  United 
States. 

The  City  of  International  Co- 
operation composed  of  eight  pa- 
vilions presented  by  International 
and    Supranational    Organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  the  Council 
of   Europe,    the    Coal   and   Steel 
Community,  Benelux  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 
Throughout  all  the  planning  and 
execution,   this  mighty  undertaking 
is  a  brilliant  example  of  citizens  of 
the  world  working  together  to  meet 
a  common  need,  to  fulfill  a  universal 
purpose. 


The  Urge  to  Know 

Fed  by  the  touch  of  God  in  man, 
the  widening  streams  of  science  and 
religion  met  and  mingle  in  mankind's 
quest  for  truth  and  knowledge. 

As  we  hesitate  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Atomic  Age,  we  glimpse  the 
secrets  of  the  Cosmos,  locked  in  the 
universe  with  the  act  of  creation. 

The  urge  to  know,  to  understand, 
is  the  common  denominator,  the  cen- 
tripetal force  unifying  all  mankind. 
Our  eyes  are  opening  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  our  salvation  lies  in  to- 
getherness, not  in  singleness. 

The  Atomium 

Man's  entry  into  the  Atomic  Age 
is  symbolized  by  a  unique  structure 
that  towers  360  feet  above  the 
grounds.  Nine  spheres,  each  fifty- 
nine  feet  in  diameter  and  surfaced 
with  gleaming  aluminum,  are  con- 
nected by  twenty  steel  tubes  ten  feet 
across  and  fifty-nine  to  seventy-two 
feet  long.  These  tubes  contain  escala- 
tors and  elevators  to  whisk  visitors 
from  one  two-story  sphere  to  another. 

The  lower  spheres  will  house  ex- 
hibits demonstrating  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  upper 
levels  will  house  restaurants  and  re- 
freshment lounges  affording  spec- 
tacular views  of  the  surrounding 
panorama. 

A  series  of  lights  placed  around 
each  of  the  spheres  and  lighted  suc- 
cessively will  give  the  impression  of 
electrons  revolving  in  their  orbits 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  atom.  The 
structure  itself  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  a 
ciystal  of  metal  enlarged  150  milliard 
times. 
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Scale  model  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  flanked  by  an  eleven-hundred  seat 
theater  and  a  reflecting  pool  offers  a  show-window  of  the  American 
way  of  life  to  an  interested  world. 


Just  as  the  Trylon  and  Perisphere 
were  the  symbols  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1939,  so  the  360  foot 
Atomium  is  the  glittering  trademark 
of  Brussels  '58. 

And  just  as  the  Eiffel  Tower 
erected  for  the  1889  World's  Fair  in 
Paris  symbolized  the  coming  of  the 
Age  of  Steel,  so  the  Atomium  serves 
as  a  "declaration  of  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  mold  the  atomic  age  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  all  nations  and 
peoples." 

The  Unity  of  Science 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  ex- 
hibits in  the  Atomium  and  by  the 
participating  nations  in  their  individ- 
ual pavilions,  there  will  be  an  im- 
pressive unified  exhibit  in  the  Inter- 
national Hall  of  Science. 

Sensational  scientific  discoveries  of 
the  last  generation  will  be  presented 
in  four  sections: 
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The  Atom  dealing  with  nuclear 

physics; 
The     Molecule     dealing     with 

chemistry; 
The  Crystal  dealing  with  solid 

state  physics; 
The  Living  Cell  dealing  with 
biology. 
Instead   of   walls    between   these 
four  divisions  of  science,  links  dem- 
onstrating the  unity  of  science  are 
emerging  into  the  limelight. 

The  integrated  nature  and  interna- 
tional character  of  science  is  vividly 
manifested  by  examples  from  the 
fields  of  communications,  electronics, 
technology,  medicine,  and  of  course, 
nuclear  studies. 

By  an  extensive  system  of  films, 
experiments,  demonstrations  and  dis- 
plays, form  and  content  are  directed 
to  the  attention  of  the  professional 
scientists,  the  youthful  schoolboy, 
and  to  Everyman-in-the-street. 


The  United  States  Pavilion 

Appropriately  the  United  States 
occupies  one  of  the  largest  sites  in 
the  national  section.  The  theme  for 
our  pavilion  and  adjacent  theater  is 
"A  World  View — A  New  Human- 
ism/' Not  a  trade  fair,  the  customary 
commercial  exhibits  by  industrial 
firms  will  be  replaced  with  elements 
of  our  American  Economy  indicating 
their  respective  contributions  to 
American  life. 

Our  Commissioner-General,  Mr. 
Howard  S.  Cullman,  plans  "a  visual- 
ly dramatic  exhibit  that  will  include 
the  high  peaks  of  our  technical  prog- 
ress, of  the  human  welfare  of  our 
citizens,  and  of  those  elements  of 
American  culture  that  need  most  to 
be  emphasized  abroad." 

The  City  of  the  Human  Family 

The  visitor  may  enter  the  grounds 
by  any  one  of  ten  magnificent  gate- 
ways, each  presenting  a  special  as- 
pect of  the  wonderful  world  of 
Brussels  '58. 

Beyond  the  athletic  stadium  we 
come  to  the  World  Gateway,  leading 
into  a  vast  esplanade  fronting  the 
Hall  of  World  Co-operation. 

A  giant  planisphere  shows,  by 
means  of  colored  lights,  the  problems 
of  population  and  the  development 
of  the  world.  The  next  room  shows 
a  summary  of  the  world's  resources 
— the  raw  materials  and  the  methods 
of  production.  A  third  room  develops 
the  theme  of  man  faced  with  man — 
the  history  of  the  great  human  fam- 
ily. 

The  theme  here  demonstrates  that 
we  cannot  live  happily  except 
through    international    co-operation; 


and  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
sacred. 

From  this  Palace  of  International 
Co-operation  visitors  pass  into  a  gar- 
den around  which  the  buildings  of 
international  organization  are  ar- 
ranged. At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden  the  delta-plane-shaped 
United  Nations  site  appears,  housing 
the  work  of  the  world  organization 
including  a  special  post  office  where 
a  commemorative  series  of  sixteen 
stamps  depicting  the  work  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  UN  will 
be  available  to  carry  visitors'  mail  to 
their  friends  and  homes  around  the 
world. 

These  are  small  but  significant 
straws  in  the  wind  indicating  the 
emergence  of  our  long-awaited,  dear- 
ly-dreamed-of  world  community. 

Something  for  Everyone 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
description  of  the  chair-lift  sky  rides, 
the  simulated  space-ship  flight,  the 
genuine  coal  mine,  the  spelunkers 
paradise,  the  Alpine  Monorail,  the 
Hawaiian  feast  (with  entertain- 
ment!), the  antique  automobile  ex- 
hibit and  contest,  the  water-ballet, 
the  drive-it-yourself  submarines,  the 
"Palace  of  Laughs"  and  the  "Swan 
Ride,"  the  Super  Night  Clubs  and 
Cinerama  or  the  Gay  Nineties  festi- 
vals. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the 
Folklore  section,  the  International 
classical,  electronic  and  jazz  music 
festivals,  the  film  competitions,  the 
offerings  of  drama,  opera,  and  dance. 

Each  participating  nation  will  ob- 
serve its  National  Day — or  Days — 
(ours  on  July  2,  3,  and  4)   with  a 
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galaxy  of  special  events  studding  a 
star-spangled  calendar  over  the  en- 
tire six  months. 

Oneness  in  Christ 

Time  and  space  to  remember  the 
Creator  of  our  universe  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

One  of  the  halls  in  the  Congo 
Section  will  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Christian  Missions  in 
this  central  African  area. 

Protestant  Missions  date  their  cen- 
tury of  interest  in  the  Congo  to 
David  Livingstone's  journeys  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  challenge  to  the  Christian 
world  to  make  Central  Africa  a  con- 
tinuing concern. 

Protestant  work  and  witness  in 
302  central  stations  manned  by  a 
missionary  force  of  2,250  supple- 
menting nearly  25,000  African  per- 
sonnel are  represented  by  a  Congo 
Protestant  Council  which  co-ordi- 
nates the  unified  mission  work  with 
the  Belgian  Government. 

The  Protestant  Mission  Stand  will 
be  an  attractive,  dignified  and  mod- 
ern exhibit  utilizing  photos,  objects 
and  models  to  illustrate  the  history, 
development  and  present-day  activi- 


ities  of  the  work  in  education,  medi- 
cine, and  evangelism.  An  Informa- 
tion Bureau  and  Bookshop  will  be 
strategically  placed  next  to  the  lec- 
ture and  film  hall.  A  number  of 
Congo  Protestant  Christians  will  be 
present  to  explain  and  witness. 

Although  each  mission  will  tell  of 
its  own  work,  an  overriding  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ  gives  evidence 
of  dedicated  service  to  others  illus- 
trating unity  and  devotion  to  a  great 
and  noble  cause. 

In  the  landscaped  central  gardens 
of  the  Foreign  Section  a  site  is  re- 
served for  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  world. 

A  room  for  meditation  and  prayer 
is  housed  in  the  soaring  structure 
named  Civitas  Dei  planned  by  the 
Holy  See.  And  the  importance  of 
spiritual  values  emphasized  by  the 
planners  of  the  Israeli  pavilion  en- 
riches our  common  heritage  of  belief 
in  God,  the  Father  of  us  all. 

In  these  and  many  subtle  ways 
the  struggle  of  man  toward  his  cos- 
mic destiny  is  assisted  by  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  Brussels  '58:  a  more 
abundant  life  for  man,  the  son  of 
God. 

■   ■   ■ 


A  Little  Faith 
I 


do  not  think,  as  some  folks  do, 
That  life  is  pre-ordained  for  you. 
I  always  hope  someday  I'll  find 
A  prayer  can  make  God  change 

his  mind. 


—JANET  CRAIG-JAMES 
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Breaking  Through  the  Barrier 


By  EUGENE  S.  WEHRLI 


Other  articles  by  Dr.  Wehrli  in  this  series 
will  be  found  on  pages  22,  28,  43  and  49 


IN  the  history  of  mankind  prayer 
has  been  ridiculed  and  rejected, 
even  explained  away  as  a  psycho- 
logical quirk,  and  yet  at  every  stage 
of  human  history  we  find  men  pray- 
ing. Prayer  has  outlived  man's 
doubts,  his  moments  of  despair,  and 
his  sense  of  futility.  What  is  there 
about  prayer  that  gives  it  this  power- 
ful tenacity?  Why  is  it  that  prayer 
survives  man's  deepest  skepticism 
and  even  his  antagonism  toward  re- 
ligion? 

No  Price  Can  Measure  Its  Usefulness 

The  reason  is  that  prayer  is  rooted 
in  man's  very  nature.  It  is  as  basic  a 
need  as  friendship.  It  is  as  natural 
an  expression  as  talking.  What  is  it 
that  distinguishes  man  from  other 
creatures?  Here  are  some  of  the  pat 
answers:  man  has  a  mind  that  thinks; 
he  has  moral  concern,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  realization  of  his- 
tory. These  answers  have  truth  in 
them  and  are  important  for  a  reli- 
gious understanding  of  man,  but  in 
many  respects  the  distinguishing 
mark  is  man's  yearning  for  worship, 


his  need  for  God,  and  his  engaging 
in  prayer.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
if  man  does  not  have  a  god  to  serve, 
he  will  make  one;  then  give  his  loyal- 
ty to  it,  and  bow  before  it. 

In  prayer  men  are  either  seeking 
God  in  order  that  they  might  know 
him,  or  they  are  enjoying  his  pres- 
ence because  they  do  know  him.  This 
we  call  communication.  What  does  a 
communication  system  do?  It  enables 
us  to  get  acquainted  with  people  we 
do  not  know,  or  it  enables  us  to 
keep  acquainted  with  the  people  we 
do  know.  Prayer  is  our  communica- 
tion system  with  God.  Now  it  is  true 
that  some  people  talk  in  order  to  hear 
themselves,  but  this  is  a  perversion 
of  speech.  Likewise,  some  people 
have  prayed  primarily  in  order  to 
express  themselves  or  to  be  heard  by 
others,  but  basically  prayer  makes 
sense  only  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  man  and  God. 

Prayer  and  worship  are  man's 
means  for  fellowship  with  God.  Like 
friendship,  prayer  is  a  value  in  itself. 
A  man  has  friends  for  the  simple  rea- 
son  that   friends   are   a   meaningful 
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part  of  his  life.  He  doesn't  make 
friends  in  order  to  get  something  out 
of  them.  In  fact  if  he  did,  and  they 
knew  it,  true  friendship  would  be  im- 
possible. We  enjoy  the  company  of 
friends  for  its  own  sake  and  not  be- 
cause of  what  we  can  get  out  of 
it.  Prayer  likewise  is  the  expression 
of  fellowship  and  communication 
with  God,  and  it  is  meaningful  in  its 
own  right,  not  because  of  what  men 
can  get  out  of  it.  Men  seek  God  be- 
cause they  need  fellowship  with  him. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
friendship  needs  to  be  nourished.  We 
may  like  to  call  certain  people 
friends,  but  if  we  never  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  to  and  to  be  with 
them,  then  our  relation  to  them  can 
hardly  be  called  a  friendship.  Where 
there  is  a  sense  of  closeness,  we  will 
enjoy  conversation  with  them  and 
seek  out  occasions  when  we  can  be 
with  them.  So  also  prayer  is  the  seek- 
ing and  the  enjoying  of  the  company 
and  the  presence  of  God,  and  while 
at  the  crucial  moments  of  life  and  in 
times  of  trouble  all  men  may  tend  to 
turn  and  seek  the  God  who  is  the 
source  of  their  lives,  yet  unless  we 
seek  and  enjoy  his  presence  and  con- 
verse with  him  on  many  occasions 
and  at  various  stages  in  life  we  do  not 
know  what  true  fellowship  with  God 
is.  It  is  much  harder  to  set  up  a  com- 
munication system  from  scratch  and 
learn  how  to  use  it  during  trouble- 
some weather  than  it  is  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  system  that  was  set 
up  and  used  in  favorable  weather. 

Call  Person  to  Person 

Prayer  and  worship  are  the  expres- 
sion of  religion.  As  the  mind  is  made 
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to  think,  so  praying  is  the  exercise  of 
faith.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  has 
said  that  religion,  like  good  music, 
needs  not  defense  but  rendition.  Re- 
ligion is  convincing  when  it  is  lived 
and  not  when  it  is  argued.  Prayer  is 
one  basic  way  of  rendering  religion. 
It  is  convincing  not  when  it  is  argued 
for,  but  when  it  is  practiced. 

Perhaps  it  could  be  expressed  in 
this  way:  I  might  argue  that  Shirley 
is  a  fine  girl,  but  the  argument  re- 
mains remote  and  theoretical  as  long 
as  the  person  I  argue  with  does  not 
know  Shirley.  The  only  effective  way 
to  proceed  is  not  to  argue  but  to  in- 
troduce him  to  Shirley  in  order  that 
he  might  experience  what  argument 
cannot  convey.  The  Bible,  likewise, 
does  not  argue  that  there  is  a  God  or 
that  you  can  pray  to  him.  That  is  a 
remote  and  an  abstract  question.  The 
Bible  merely  introduces  you  to  God 
and  by  that  it  accomplishes  what  ar- 
gument can  never  do.  After  you  have 
met  God,  the  argument  of  whether 
he  exists  or  not  has  become  absurd. 
Even  if  you  prove  there  is  a  God, 
nothing  is  accomplished  until  contact 
is  established.  When  you  meet  God 
in  prayer,  then  you  know  that  he  ex- 
ists. 

Hurdling  the  Barriers  That  Separate 

To  make  God  real  we  must  break 
down  the  barriers  (or  hurdle  them) 
that  make  communication  with  God 
difficult  or  impossible.  It  is  these  bar- 
riers that  keep  one  from  knowing  and 
enjoying  his  presence.  The  barriers 
are  probably  innumerable  but  sev- 
eral can  be  mentioned. 

Thinking  of  God  in  too  small  a 
way  is  a  tragic  barrier  to  communion 


with  him.  Almost  all  of  us  developed 
our  first  conceptions  and  pictures  of 
God  in  our  childhood.  As  we  were 
later  introduced  to  the  vastness  of 
the  universe,  this  small  God  created 
like  an  engineer  and  protected  us 
like  a  benevolent  grandfather  proved 
too  limited  for  the  vastness  of 
the  universe.  The  tragedy,  of  course, 
is  that  we  measure  an  adult  view  of 
the  universe  against  our  infantile 
view  of  God.  Undoubtedly  most  of 
us  need  to  do  more  religious  think- 
ing in  order  to  grow  in  our  under- 
standing of  God,  even  as  schooling 
forces  us  to  grow  in  our  understand- 
ing of  everything  else. 

A  second  barrier  to  prayer  is  that 
too  often  we  say  our  prayers  but 
we  do  not  pray  them.  Now  if  the 
importance  of  prayer  is  fulfilled  in 
going  through  the  motions,  then  it  is 
enough  to  say  your  prayers.  Such  a 
view  of  prayer  is  mechanical,  of 
course,  and  not  personal.  In  some 
countries,  prayer  is  so  mechanical 
that  prayer  wheels  are  often  used. 
Written  prayers  are  attached  to  the 
wheel  and  it  is  thought  when  the 
wheel  turns  in  the  wind  the  prayers 
are  ceaselessly  wafted  to  God 
whether  men  are  conscious  of  it  or 
not.  Such  prayer,  however,  can  never 
be  a  means  of  personal  communica- 
tion any  more  than  formalities  es- 
tablish friendship.  Prayers  must  be 
warm  and  vital  in  order  to  be  a 
personal  communication,  but  too 
many  of  us  continue  to  say  the  words 
of  prayer  that  we  heard  our  fathers 
pray.  While  we  have  grown  in  other 
ways  we  still  use  the  words  of  prayer 
that  we  learned  when  we  were  eight, 
and  that  little  form  of  words  cannot 


give  an  adult  a  living  encounter  with 
God.  Prayer  is  personal  when  we  go 
beyond  the  artificialities  and  formal- 
ities of  stilted  words  and  enter  into 
spontaneous  conversation  with  God. 
Finally,  a  crucial  barrier  to  vital 
prayer  is  the  use  of  prayer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  responsibility.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  demands  responsibility 
in  fife.  A  personal  relation  with  God 
demands  that  we  become  more  re- 
sponsible in  all  of  life.  Every  prayer 
to  God  that  is  an  escape  from  re- 
sponsibility for  work  and  thought  is 
not  a  prayer  of  personal  communion, 
just  as  every  attempt  by  a  husband 
through  his  talk  to  get  out  of  his 
family  duties  is  a  misuse  of  the  gift 
of  conversation.  True  communion 
always  makes  a  man  more  a  part  of 
the  family  responsibilities  and  like- 
wise true  communion  with  God  al- 
ways leads  to  a  life  more  dedicated 
to  thinking  and  working  his  pur- 
poses. Prayer,  work,  and  thought  are 
three  ways  of  serving  God.  They  are 
all  gifts  of  God,  and  they  are  all 
needed  in  order  to  serve  God  with 
heart,  mind,  and  will.  God  insists 
that  we  serve  him  with  the  whole 
symphony  of  our  abilities  and  not 
with  only  one  or  two  instruments 
while  trying  to  avoid  using  the  rest. 
Prayer  is  not  a  short-cut  for  getting 
what  we  normally  must  work  for  or 
think  about.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
other  faculties  any  more  than  family 
conversation  is  a  way  of  avoiding 
family  labors.  Prayer  heightens  our 
responsibilities  because  it  brings  us 
close  to  the  purposes  and  demands 
of  God.  ■  ■  ■ 

A  man  is  known  by  the  promises  he 
keeps. 
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Search  for  a  lost  son 


Miracle 


in 


Red 


By  MARK  McMILLIN 


DR.  JOEL  HART  leaned  against 
the  crude  board  wall  of  the 
chapel  in  Khust,  the  Ukraine,  Rus- 
sia, and  closed  his  eyes.  He  was 
bone  tired,  and  his  eyes  ached.  Full 
of  hope,  he  had  come  six  months  be- 
fore from  his  California  home.  And 
now  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
he  and  his  wife  would  be  heading 
homeward  once  more,  mission  not 
accomplished. 

A  tall,  lean  man  with  iron-gray 
hair,  he  studied  the  plain,  bare 
chapel  with  the  dull  eyes  of  a  man 
long  overdrawn  on  physical  and 
moral  strength.  The  tiny  chapel  was 
packed  with  peasants,  stern-faced 
men  in  black  smocks  and  plain 
women  in  coarse  black  shawls. 

Joel  closed  his  eyes.  He  had  come 
on  this  tourist  trip  to  Russia  with 
eleven  other  Americans.  Eight  men, 
including  the  leader,  the  Reverend 
Miles  Dawson,  and  the  interpreter 


Dr.  Farrazola.  Two  women,  Mrs. 
Dawson,  and  Elizabeth,  Joel's  wife. 

He  reached  out  a  hand  to  touch 
Elizabeth,  seated  on  the  hard  bench 
beside  him.  The  trip  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  her,  too.  But  yet 
more  durable  than  he,  despite  her 
frailness,  she  sat  erect,  eyes  still  shin- 
ing with  eager  hope. 

The  Russian  prayer  went  on  and 
on.  Joel  half  dozed.  Christian  serv- 
ices here,  he  knew,  lasted  for  many 
hours.  But  as  a  group  of  visiting 
Americans,  they  had  to  stay  to  the 
end. 

He  was  roused  by  a  rustle  on  the 
bench  beside  him.  Elizabeth  rose. 
She  walked  to  the  platform,  adorned 
only  by  a  crude  wooden  cross. 

The  preacher  was  saying  in  broken 
English,  "One  of  our  American  visi- 
tors will  now  tell  us  about  herself, 
about  distant  America." 

Joel  stared  at  his  wife,  her  cameo- 
like face  shining  with  an  inner  light 
under  the  halo  of  white  hair. 
"Christians  of  Russia,"  she  began, 
her  voice  soft  yet  carrying  to  every 
rapt  listener.  "I  am  an  American 
wife,  the  mother  of  a  son.  .  ." 

She  paused  for  the  interpreter's 
translation. 

"Our  only  son  was  captured  in 
Korea.  Our  son,  Charles  Hart,  is 
lost."  She  hesitated,  but  Joel  knew 
she  wouldn't  break.  All  her  tears 
had  been  drained,  years  before. 

Joel,  head  bowed,  remembered 
the  vibrant  boy,  his  eager  saying, 
"I'll  be  a  pilot."  How  his  eyes  had 
glowed.  Joel  groaned  aloud. 

His  wife's  animated  voice  came 
back  to  him.  "American  women  love 
peace,  just  as  Russian  women  love 


peace.  It  hurts  us  to  give  up  our 
sons,  too.  With  God's  help  we  must 
work  together  for  a  lasting  peace. 
Let  us  join  in  prayer." 

The  chapel  echoed  with  the 
solemn  voices  of  prayer,  Russian  and 
American  intermingled. 

Joel  opened  his  eyes.  Dr.  Farra- 
zola at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bench  was  watching  him  intently. 
The  doctor,  professor  of  Asiatic  and 
Slavic  Studies  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, had  joined  the  party  as  an 
interpreter  at  the  last  minute.  In 
many  ways,  though,  he  seemed  a 
friend. 

Joel  had  felt  an  instinctive  and 
immediate  aversion  to  the  Italian- 
born  professor.  He  distrusted  the 
bulging  black  eyes,  the  short,  fat 
ugly  body,  with  a  physician's  intui- 
tive distrust  of  anyone  foolhardy 
enough  to  endanger  his  health  with 
overeating. 

Now,  once  again,  he  remembered 
that  night  when  the  CIA  agent,  Ted 
Saunders,  had  called  at  his  office  by 
secret  appointment.  "We  want  you  to 
join  the  Dawson  Tourist  group  to 
Russia.  We  now  have  proof  that 
Charles  was  captured  in  Korea, 
shipped  to  the  Ukraine.  He  is — or 
was — working  in  an  airplane  factory 
in  Khust  near  the  Hungarian  Border. 
There's  a  chapel  at  Khust,  one  of  the 
very  few  in  all  Russia." 

Six  months  had  passed,  yet  every 
word  had  burned  itself  in  his  mem- 
ory, as  Saunders  went  on:  "Intel- 
ligence reports  that  the  Hungarians 
and  possibly  the  Ukrainians  are 
ready  to  revolt,  seize  airfields  and 
planes.  We're  counting  on  it.  A  CIA 
man  will  be  near  you  at  all  times." 
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He'd  spoken  quietly  but  his  eyes 
bored  into  Joel's.  "So  will  Russian 
agents  be  ever-present.  You  won't 
recognize  them.  They're  clever, 
devilishly  clever.  Don't  confide  in 
anyone.  Not  even  your  wife.  Don't 
let  her  know  we  have  talked  about 
this.  Just  go  to  Russia.  Await  word 
there." 

Joel  sighed,  then  opened  his  eyes. 
The  congregation  was  silent,  heads 
still  bowed  in  prayer.  He  found 
Dr.  Farrazola's  fox  eyes  fixed  on 
him  and  once  again  the  thought 
sliced  through  his  consciousness, 
"He's  the  Russian  agent  assigned  to 
our  party." 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  heavy 
boots  as  the  congregation  stood,  filed 
toward  the  exits.  He  felt  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  turned.  A  young 
workingman  with  a  lean  pale  face 
was  struggling  with  English.  "Plees, 
a  man  at  our  factory  .  .  .  Karl  Herz 
...  I  was  soldier  captive  in  Ger- 
many after  the  war.  I  know  German. 
Charles  Hart  is  Karl  Herz.  See?  I 
notice  your  left  ear.  Like  Karl  Herz* 
ear  .  .  .  What  you  say  ...  off  balance 
...  It  goes  in  families  .  .  .  Yes?" 

Hope  rose  in  Joel  but  before  he 
could  answer,  Dr.  Farrazola  shunted 
him  to  one  side  and  hustled  the 
Russian  out  the  back  door.  The 
crowd  closed  him  in. 

Joel  stood  helpless,  hope  gone.  He 
felt  his  wife's  nearness.  The  two  of 
them  stood  together,  shaking  the 
hands  which  reached  eagerly,  as 
Russian  voices  cried  out,  "God's 
peace  be  with  you  .  .  ." 

Joel  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
with  his  travel  companions  out  into 
the  cold  November  night,  where  al- 
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ready  the  gray  sky  was  lowering  as 
if  to  envelop  the  bare  landscape 
with  its  winter  snow  blanket. 

Joel  was  body  sick.  Perhaps  he'd 
been  close  to  finding  Charles.  The 
hated  Italian  had  stepped  in  and 
destroyed  the  avenue  of  information. 

He  took  Elizabeth's  arm,  feeling 
a  vast  need  for  her  nearness.  It  was 
well  that  the  CIA  agent  had  pledged 
him  to  secrecy.  Now  she  would  never 
know  how  close  they  had  been  to 
Charles,  and  how  they  had  lost  him 
forever.  "That  crazy  Dr.  Farrazola. 
We  muffed  our  chance." 

At  the  crude  hotel  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  hard  bed,  and  stared  at 
the  unfinished  wooden  walls,  the 
nails  on  which  their  clothing  hung. 
His  wife  laid  gentle  fingers  on  his 
tired  eyes.  "Don't  give  up  hope, 
Joel.  These  Christian  Russians  have 
faith.  So  must  we." 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when 
he  felt  a  tug  at  his  pajama  sleeve. 
In  the  dimness  he  recognized  Dr. 
Farrazola's  shapeless  body.  "Get  up. 
We  must  go.  .  .  .  At  once.  The  plane 
is  waiting." 

The  quick  jabbing  of  Farrazola's 
gun  forbade  questions.  In  minutes, 
he  and  Elizabeth,  muffled  in  coats 
and  fur  caps,  were  hurried  down  the 
creaking  steps  to  the  waiting  jeep. 
The  driver,  buried  in  fur  sat  still. 

Silent,  they  drove  through  vast 
forests  to  a  clearing,  where  a  plane 
waited.  "Get  in."  Farrazola  prodded 
Joel  with  his  gun. 

He  was  measuring  his  strength 
against  the  Italian's  when  two  men, 
huge  as  spacemen  in  long  fur 
coats,  lifted  him  aboard,  then  Eliza- 
beth, then  Farrazola. 


A  blurred  face  showed  at  the  door- 
way, and  a  voice  in  broken  English 
called  out,  "I  give  you  Christ  to 
watch  over  you  .  .  .  and  God's  whole 
world." 

The  door  slammed.  They  were 
alone  with  the  pilot.  The  plane,  Joel 
noted,  was  a  single-engine  junk  heap. 
The  pilot  gunned  the  motor.  They 
were  airborne. 

Minutes  passed.  As  Joel's  tired 
eyes  gradually  grew  accustomed  to 
the  dimness,  he  made  out  Elizabeth 
sitting  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
Farrazola  squatted  by  the  window, 
gun  in  hand,  peering  earthward. 

Joel,  his  left  hand  pressed  against 
his  temple  to  ease  the  throbbing, 
heard  the  minutes  of  his  wrist  watch 
tick  away.  Elizabeth,  he  sensed,  was 
praying.  Farrazola  sat  motionless, 
gun  still  poised. 

Hours  later,  Joel  felt  the  plane 
lose  altitude.  Then  they  were  taxi- 
ing toward  a  well-lighted  airport. 
Where?  In  Moscow?  Leningrad?  He 
was  too  numb  to  care. 

He  heard  a  roar  of  human  voices 


as  the  plane  drew  to  a  stop.  The  door 
was  thrown  open.  "Die  Amerikan- 
ische  Doctor  und  seine  Frau.  Von 
dem  Ukraine  .  .  ." 

Farrazola  thrust  the  gun  in  his 
pocket.  "Get  up.  .  .  .  We're  here/ 
He   was   grinning   diabolically. 

Joel  and  Elizabeth  were  lifted 
down  into  a  wildly  cheering  mob  of 
uniformed  soldiers  and  well-dressed 
men  and  women.  "Willkommen. 
Welcome  .  .  .  welcome  .  .  ." 

A  man's  voice  rose,  sharp  and 
clear,  above  the  din.  "Welcome, 
Americans.  You  are  now  in  free 
Vienna." 

Joel  stiffened  as  Dr.  Farrazola 
came  forward,  clasped  his  hand, 
pumped  it  furiously.  "We  worked 
the  miracle,"  he  shouted,  tears 
streaming  down  his  face. 

Joel  saw  the  pilot  jump  from  the 
plane,  remove  his  helmet  and  glasses. 
His  heart  stood  still.  Then  arms  open 
wide,  he  ran  forward,  "My  boy  .  .  . 
my  boy  .  .  ." 


Prayer  for  Completeness 


JL  AKE   these  our  little  lives  and 

make  them  great, 
Father,    with   Thine    own   greatness 

moving  strong, 
May  we  be  like  the  wires  laid  taut 

and  straight 
That  carry  electricity  along 


To  light  the  windows  on  each  city 

street, 
Bring     power     to     each     throbbing 

factory, 
— Small  in  ourselves,  and  only  made 

complete 
When   we    are    filled    and    used,    O 

Lord,  by  Thee. 

—JEAN  HOGAN  DUDLEY 
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If  you  have  trouble,  dial  repair  service 


When  You  Are  Away. 
Keep  in  Touch 


FRIENDS  are  essential  to  life.  We 
need  people  with  whom  we  can 
share  our  lives,  our  joys  and  our  sor- 
rows. We  cannot  live  by  ourselves; 
we  were  made  for  fellowship.  We 
grow  properly  only  within  the  love 
of  the  family  at  first,  and  to  be  with- 
out such  care  leaves  permanent  and 
tragic  marks  upon  our  lives.  When 
we  are  older  we  need  to  belong  to 
community,  to  church,  and  to  nation, 
as  well  as  to  the  family.  We  cannot 
live  without  these  relationships.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  friends  will 
automatically  bail  us  out  of  every 
trouble  we  face.  But  knowing  that 
they  stand  by  us  in  our  hour  of  need 
is  the  best  kind  of  help. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  God  and 
to  keep  alive  our  fellowship  with 
him.  We  have  to  get  in  touch  with 
God  to  find  him  in  the  first  place, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  means  that  we 
keep  the  communication  lines  open. 
If  we  do,  he  is  always  at  our  side  and 
sustains  us  all  the  moments  of  life. 
Continual  fellowship  gives  us  the 
best  support  possible  in  life.  It  means 
that  we  will  never  be  alone  at  the 
moments  of  crucial  decision  and 
greatest  struggle.  Not  only  is  this 
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fellowship  with  God  the  greatest  and 
most  practical  help  but  keeping  in 
touch  provides  other  forms  of  help 
as  well. 

If  You  Get  Lost,  Call  Up 

When  we  are  confronted  with  new 
and  difficult  situations  in  life,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  our  moorings  and  forget 
who  we  are.  In  these  times  we  are 
often  uprooted  from  our  home  and 
community,  and  in  this  rapid  change 
we  can  easily  become  victims  of  spir- 
itual amnesia.  We  forget  that  we 
have  Christian  families,  that  we  are 
church  members,  and  children  of 
God.  It  is  when  we  keep  in  touch  by 
coming  into  the  presence  of  God  that 
we  remember  our  origin,  our  purpose 
in  life,  and  our  final  destiny.  Tru- 
man Douglas  reports  that  in  times 
of  discouragement  and  doubt  Martin 
Luther  would  write,  "I  am  baptized," 
on  his  desk.  It  was  because  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  Christian 
and  that  he  belonged  to  a  larger 
community  of  faith,  and  that  he  had 
been  the  recipient  of  God's  gifts,  that 
he  found  roots  in  the  midst  of  his 
doubt.  Remembering  God  and  his 
purpose  steadies  our  lives  and  calls 
them  back  to  their  central  purpose. 


When  we  are  losing  old  friends  and 
our  old  ways  of  life,  remembering 
God  anchors  us  in  our  purposes  by 
reminding  us  to  whom  our  lives  be- 
long and  in  whom  they  have  root. 

When  You  Are  Low,  Call  Home 

Too  often  we  try  to  hide  our  sins 
from  God,  or  if  we  are  particularly 
chagrined  we  cease  praying,  feeling 
that  we  are  not  good  enough.  Here 
again  we  cannot  be  healed  until  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves  before 
God.  Even  in  the  moment  of  confes- 
sion of  our  sin  we  discover  that  com- 
munion with  God  is  a  reality. 

Confession  humbles  us  before  God 
and  being  humbled  is  the  first  step 
in  becoming  open  enough  to  hear 
God's  will  and  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  him.  We  can  never  hear  God 
speak  unless  our  hearts  and  minds 
are  open  to  receive  him.  Prayer 
makes  us  aware  of  our  failings  and 
makes  us  receptive  to  his  answers 
rather  than  to  ours.  Prayer  keeps  the 
line  open  for  receiving  God's  will  and 
dedicating  ourselves  to  him. 

Prayer  also  helps  us  to  keep  re- 
spect for  ourselves  and  for  all  kinds 
of  persons,  especially  when  it  teaches 
us  to  receive  and  bestow  forgiveness. 
No  community  or  people  can  survive 
without  the  healing  power  of  for- 
giveness. Often  we  tolerate  the 
foibles  of  ourselves  or  others  without 
seeking  or  giving  forgiveness.  We 
offer  the  excuse  that  we  were  the  vic- 
tim of  circumstances  and  we  did 
what  we  had  to.  Yet  such  an  admis- 
sion is  really  a  tragic  renunciation  of 
our  freedom  and  our  rights.  It  says 
that  as  men  we  are  not  in  control  of 
our  lives  but  that  we  are  the  puppets 


of  circumstances.  We  excuse  our- 
selves on  the  grounds  that  we  are 
not  free  and,  therefore,  not  respon- 
sible. God,  however,  does  not  de- 
grade us  in  this  way,  and  we  dis- 
cover it  through  prayer.  He  treats 
us  as  persons  who  are  free  and  re- 
sponsible, and  forgiveness  is  his  way 
of  holding  us  to  our  responsibilities 
without  holding  our  sins  against  us. 
We  need  to  know  that  God  forgives 
us  if  we  are  to  see  ourselves  as  free 
and  responsible  persons  whose 
choices  are  real.  Likewise,  prayer 
helps  us  to  forgive  others  and  to  re- 
spect them  as  free  persons  rather 
than  to  treat  them  as  if  their  actions 
were  the  consequence  of  sin  and  fate. 

When  You  Are  in  Doubt,  Call  a 
Friend 

Keeping  in  touch  with  God  does 
prove  a  great  help  in  moments  of 
despair  and  futility.  We  are  tempted 
to  feel  that  it  is  inappropriate  to 
pray  when  we  are  feeling  hostile 
toward  God  and  the  world  or  if  we 
are  in  despair  and  bitterness.  We 
leave  doubts,  hates,  and  antagonisms 
out  of  our  prayers  as  if  God  then 
would  not  know  that  they  had  ex- 
isted. It  is  part  of  our  thinking  of 
God  as  a  small  creature  that  en- 
ables us  to  feel  that  if  we  don  t  tell 
God,  he  will  not  know.  If  we  have 
hates  or  doubts  or  despair,  prayer 
is  the  first  place  that  they  ought 
to  be  aired.  The  mark  of  true  trust 
is  one's  readiness  to  take  his  dif- 
ficulties to  a  friend.  We  tell  him  our 
difficulties  just  because  we  trust  him. 

The  closeness  of  the  Christian  to 
God  is  not  measured  by  our  good- 
ness  but  rather  by  the   degree   to 
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which  we  are  willing  to  open  up 
our  souls  and  our  hearts  to  God. 
We  have  communion  when  we  open 
up  our  whole  soul  to  God  and  not 
just  the  "good  half."  If  we  can  pray 
even  our  doubts  to  God,  then  prayer 
is  most  intimately  personal  and 
doubts  are  overcome. 

If  You  Have  Trouble,  Dial  Repair 
Service 

Certainly  to  keep  in  touch  with 
God  can  provide  a  direction  and  a 
purpose  to  our  whole  life.  There 
are  specific  parts  to  prayer  in  order 
that  it  may  accomplish  its  purpose. 
To  be  aware  of  these  is  especially 
necessary  if  we  are  not  used  to 
conversation  with  God  or  if  we  are 
in  periods  of  spiritual  drought  where 
we  hear  no  voice  in  prayer  but  our 
own.  No  matter  how  we  try  we 
often  discover  that  our  minds  have 
wandered  and  we  are  thinking  of 
our  work  or  we  are  dreaming  of 
some  past  or  future  day.  Such  ex- 
periences ought  not  to  discourage 
us,  but  they  certainly  show  us  that 
our  prayer  is  a  monologue  and  that 
we  are  in  need  of  specific  help. 

In  order  to  keep  the  fine  open 
dwell  first  upon  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  God.  Become  aware  of 
his  presence  in  your  life  by  recalling 
his  blessings.  Friendships  are  al- 
ways ruined  if  one  talks  only  of 
oneself.  All  prayer  begins  with  God, 
his  deeds,  his  gifts.  Also  at  this  time 
ask  God  to  help  you  shape  your 
prayer.  When  you  have  done  this, 
you  might  very  naturally  move  into 
repentance.  Being  aware  of  the 
deeds  and  gifts  of  God  one  be- 
comes acutely  aware  of  his  own  sins 
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and  shortcomings.  Repentance  is  a 
part  of  the  fife  of  prayer  and  it  is  the 
crux  of  the  expression  of  humility  in 
the  Christian  life. 

Following  repentance,  or  oc- 
casionally instead  of  it,  the  expres- 
sion of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
gifts  and  mighty  works  is  important. 
As  conversation  is  a  two-way  rela- 
tionship, so  prayer  is  a  two-way  ex- 
perience. If  we  begin  by  recalling 
God's  acts,  we  follow  with  our  ex- 
pressions of  repentance  and  thanks- 
giving. Now  in  the  rhythm  and  al- 
ternation of  worship  we  wait  for 
God's  will  to  come  into  our  lives. 
This  can  be  done  by  pondering 
upon  the  character  of  God  as  the 
Bible  discloses  it  to  us.  We  ought 
to  begin  not  with  our  needs  but  with 
God's  ways.  Only  then  can  we  safe- 
ly seek  to  apply  his  way  upon  which 
we  have  meditated  to  our  life.  Such 
a  procedure  helps  to  prepare  us  to 
receive  the  will  and  the  challenge  of 
God  as  he  calls  us  to  serve  him. 

Finally,  prayer  includes  our  re- 
sponse to  this  new  activity  of  God 
in  our  hearts  in  the  form  of  a  dedi- 
cation of  our  lives  to  his  service. 
Pray  that  he  may  give  you  strength 
to  live  by  these  new  purposes  and 
thank  him  for  this  time  in  his  pres- 
ence. These  are  the  elements  of 
prayer  that  give  it  rhythm  and  pro- 
gression. They  keep  it  from  be- 
coming self-reflection  and  enable 
it  to  be  a  true  two-way  conversation. 
Such  a  form  can  help  us  to  break 
the  barrier  of  our  self-centeredness 
by  making  us  aware  of  him,  by 
humbling  ourselves  before  him,  and 
by  hearing  and  dedicating  ourselves 
to  his  will.  ■  ■   ■ 


World's  most  unusual  zoo 


Jerusalem's  Bible  Zoo 


By  BERTHA  NEWHOFF 


MOST  zoos  are  simply  collec- 
tions of  interesting  animals. 
Jerusalem's  Bible  Zoo  is  inhabited 
only  by  those  animals,  birds  and 
insects  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  On 
each  cage  and  enclosure  there  is  a 
plaque  on  which  a  Bible  verse  re- 
lating to  the  creature  inside  is  in- 
scribed in  both  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish. Grownups  as  well  as  children 
who  visit  this  zoo  learn  to  know 
animals  and,  also,  learn  to  know  the 
Bible. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  Dr. 
Aharon  Shulov,  professor  of  zoology 
at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
had  the  idea  of  combining  his  two 
chief  interests,  Holy  Scripture  and 
animals,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  Not  until  1948, 
however,  was  he  able  to  get  his  zoo 
started. 

In  the  beginning  it  did  not  look 
much  like  a  zoo.  The  first  tenants 
were  four  monkeys,  a  few  lizards  and 
rabbits,  an  eagle  and  a  vulture.  For 
cages  they  had  only  wooden  crates, 
arranged  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
professor's  home  on  one  of  Jerusa- 
lem's noisiest  streets.  When  a  wolf 
and  a  leopard,  captured  within  the 


city  limits,  were  added  to  the  zoo 
trouble  started. 

Dr.  Shulov's  neighbors  complained 
because  the  wolf  growled  and  the 
leopard  snarled.  The  municipal 
government,  to  which  complaints 
were  made,  did  not  tell  the  pro- 
fessor to  dispose  of  his  animals; 
instead,  the  officials  gave  him  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  far  away  from 
the  crowded  section,  and  with  plenty 
of  room  for  expansion. 

Soon  lions,  panthers,  foxes,  jack- 
als and  porcupines  were  added  to 
the  biblical  animal  kingdom.  Hard- 
ly had  they  begun  to  feel  at  home 
in  their  new  surroundings,  when 
they  had  to  leave.  Dr.  Shulov  was 
told  the  zoo  must  be  moved  because 
the  land  had  previously  been  prom- 
ised for  a  veteran's  housing  project. 

The  zoo  took  to  the  hills,  a  beau- 
tiful wood  atop  Mount  Scopus  over- 
looking both  old  and  new  Jerusalem. 
From  this  site  could  be  glimpsed  the 
hills  of  Moab  and  Edom  and  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  dim  distance.  The 
animals  had  just  been  settled  in 
their  third  home  when  Israel's  War 
of  Independence  threatened  their 
very   existence.    Shell   and   shrapnel 
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Jerusalem's  Biblical  Zoo 


Israel   Office  of   Information 


falling  in  the  vicinity  caused  panic 
among  the  animals.  The  keepers  had 
to  bring  them  food  by  night,  creep- 
ing on  all  fours  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  the  enemy  snipers. 

Food  and  water  became  scarce. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  were  forced 
to  live  on  scraps.  When  the  road 
to  Mount  Scopus  was  cut  by  the 
Arab  Legion,  it  seemed  that  the 
zoo  must  be  abandoned.  Some  of 
the  harmless  animals  were  turned 
loose  so  they  could  seek  food  for 
themselves.  All  of  these  left  ex- 
cept the  deer,  which  refused  to  be 
driven  from  their  beloved  woods. 

When  the  fighting  finally  ended, 
Mount  Scopus  was  still  cut  off  from 
the  city.  Only  guards  from  the  near- 
by Hebrew  University  and  the 
Medical  Center  visited  the  remain- 
ing animals. 

When  the  Israel- Jordan  Armistice 
Commission  sat  down  to  talk  peace, 
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the  animals  came  up  in  every  agenda. 
Where  would  they  go?  Though  they 
belonged  to  Israel,  they  were  now 
in  Jordan  territory.  The  solution  was 
to  provide  a  fourth  site  for  the  zoo, 
twelve  acres  in  Schneller  Woods, 
donated  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
ten  minutes'  ride  from  the  center  of 
things. 

And  here  the  Bible  Zoo  remains 
in  a  beautiful  valley  between  hills. 
Just  behind  its  back  fence  is  the 
Jordan  border.  In  the  distance  can 
be  seen  the  tall  wireless  masts  of 
that  country's  Radio  Ramallah  and 
the  ancient  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Samuel. 

Once,  since  the  resettlement,  a 
pair  of  zoo  animals  almost  caused 
an  international  incident.  Two  rare 
Syrian  bears  left  their  cage  in  the 
zoo  and  wandered  across  the  line 
into  Jordan.  For  three  days  the 
keepers  searched  and  worried.  Then, 


the  bears  returned  and  everyone  in 
Israel  breathed  more  easily.  Fortu- 
nately, the  bears  had  done  no  dam- 
age across  the  border. 

"I  am  a  brother  to  monsters,  and 
a  companion  to  ostriches."  Do  you 
know  to  what  animal  this  verse  from 
Job  refers?  Those  who  visit  the  zoo 
see  it  on  the  enclosure  around  the 
jackals. 

"And  what  is  stronger  than  a 
lion?"  asks  the  verse  from  Judges 
on  the  plaque  across  the  bars  of  the 
lions'  cage. 

"I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  gazelles  and  the 
hinds  of  the  fields,"  says  Song  of 
Songs  and  the  sign  on  the  gazelles' 
dwelling. 

The  peacock  spreads  his  resplend- 
ent tail  and  struts  proudly,  as  if 
aware  of  his  beauty.  The  verse  re- 
ferring to  him  is  from  Kings:  "Ivory 
and  apes  and  peacocks." 

Besides  being  a  biblical  zoo, 
Schneller  Woods  is  also  a  biblical 
botanical  garden.  Near  the  entrance 
is  a  fig  tree  whose  leaves  are  so 
large  you  understand  how  Adam 
and  Eve  could  have  used  them  for 
clothing.  The  pomegranate  tree  with 
its  bright  rosy  fruits  is  marked  with, 
"I  went  down  to  see  whether  the 
vine  had  blossomed,  whether  the 
pomegranates  had  budded,"  from 
Song    of   Songs. 

Around  the  woodland  acres  where 
hundreds  of  plants  grow  and  the 
animals  and  birds  live  there  are 
signs  referring  to  each  species  and 
relating  it  to  the  Bible  with  an  ap- 
propriate line. 

Four  keepers  and  two  landscape 
gardeners  help  Dr.  Shulov  run  the 


Bible  zoo.  Contributions  from  private 
persons,  a  small  annual  grant  from 
the  city  and  the  sale  of  tickets 
support  the  zoo.  Sometimes  friends 
of  the  zoo  from  outside  Israel  make 
gifts  of  animals.  Not  long  ago  two 
baby  alligators  were  donated  by 
Americans. 

The  zoo  continues  to  grow.  Re- 
cently a  new  section  called  Egypt's 
Ten  Plagues  was  opened.  Here  one 
may  see  the  frogs,  the  locusts,  the 
lice  and  the  other  things  that  helped 
persuade  Pharoah  to  let  the  people 
go  with  Moses,  as  described  in  Ex- 
odus. Plans  have  been  made  for  a 
Noah's  Ark,  for  a  den  like  that  in 
which  Daniel  faced  the  lions  and 
a  cave  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
David  watched  the  spider  weave  its 
web  while  he  hid  from  Saul.  Al- 
ready seven  acres  of  land  have  been 
added  to  the  zoo  grounds. 

Children  come  in  groups  from 
schools  to  visit  this  zoo  where  they 
learn  to  know  the  ancient  history 
of  their  people  as  they  enjoy  the 
animals  and  plants.  When  visitors 
come  to  Jerusalem,  they  are  shown 
the  age-old  monuments  and  this  zoo 
in  which  living  things  link  past  and 
present. 

Not  large  as  zoos  go,  this  one  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  a  wonderland  of 
Scripture.  Everyone,  adult  and  child, 
who  visits  this  zoo  comes  away  with 
a  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  people 
of  the  Bible.  B   H   ■ 

About  all  we've  learned  in  the  past 

twenty-five  years  is  to  go  faster,  work 

less,    spend   more,   and   die   quicker. 

—A.  W.  STINSON 
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Thoughts  on  how  to  keep  in  contact  with  God 


Is  Your  Line  Busy? 


WHEN  the  line  is  busy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  through  to  the 
party  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
In  our  relation  with  God,  when  our 
lives  are  busy,  when  we  are  con- 
tinually on  the  go,  we  find  that  we 
cannot  make  contact  with  God.  If 
we  cannot  empty  our  lives  of  their 
hustle  and  bustle,  it  is  difficult  to 
hear  God  at  all.  Busyness  and  much 
going  about  was  recognized  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  to  be  a  land  of 
escape  from  God.  By  hurrying  hither 
and  yon,  we  never  have  to  meet 
God  or  talk  with  him  face  to  face. 
It  is  only  when  you  have  found  God, 
a  Kempis  says,  that  you  can  safely  go 
abroad  in  the  world  without  ever 
getting  the  busy  signal  in  your  life. 
When  you  have  learned  to  serve 
God,  then  the  hustle  and  bustle  is 
no  longer  an  escape  by  which  you 
hide  from  larger  duties  and  service. 

Why  Should  We  Ask? 

Most  of  us  see  prayers  as  means 
for  getting  our  needs,  and  so  we 
ask,  If  God  knows  our  needs  before 
we  ask  him,  why  should  we  pray  at 
all?  It  is  true  Jesus  taught  that  God 
knows  what  you  need  before  you 
ask  him.  But  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
he  then  included  many  petitions  of 
asking.  Why,  then,  do  we  ask? 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  suggests 
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that  there  are  some  things  that  God 
will  not  do  for  us  unless  he  finds  us 
asking.  For  God  to  give  everything 
to  us  without  asking  would  be  to 
reduce  us  to  puppets  and  pawns 
rather  than  to  lead  us  in  personal 
growth.  When  a  little  girl  asks  for 
a  doll  for  Christmas,  which  is  a 
good  gift,  she  shows  that  she  has 
enough  appreciation  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  doll  to  care  for  it. 
Suppose  her  father  gives  her  an 
electric  train  instead.  Obviously,  it 
is  a  gift  that  the  giver  appreciated, 
but  it  was  not  a  gift  the  little  girl 
wanted  nor  is  she  ready  to  use  it. 
Now  a  train  may  be  a  good  gift  but 
it  is  forcing  another  will  upon  her, 
and  instead  of  growth  through  the 
use  of  the  gift  she  is  likely  to  misuse 
and  destroy  what  she  is  not  ready  for. 
Asking  does  one  other  basic  thing 
in  our  religious  expression.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  we  cannot  live  our 
lives  without  God's  help  whether  it 
be  daily  bread  or  our  personal  and 
spiritual  relations  in  life.  Petition  is 
an  expression  of  our  dependence  up- 
on God.  All  of  us  hate  to  ask  other 
people  for  things,  for  it  destroys  our 
sense  of  independence.  Now  in  re- 
ligion asking  is  indispensable,  and  it 
expresses  our  awareness  that  we 
are  always  dependent  upon  God. 
We  must  lay  hold  on  a  power  that 


is  greater  than  ours  if  we  are  to 
live  significantly.  Remember  though, 
the  real  purpose  of  prayer  is  not 
getting  but  communion   with   God. 

Calling  the  Wrong  Number 

It  is  true  that  asking  can  be  an 
expression  of  selfishness  rather  than 
of  need  and  humility.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  keeps  us  from  hearing 
the  word  of  God  for  it  means  we 
are  calling  on  the  wrong  fine  and 
to  the  wrong  place.  Selfish  prayer 
is  always  concerned  with  the  person 
who   prays   rather   than   with   God. 

"When  I  was  seven  years  old,  I 
prayed  to  God  for  the  first  time  in 
words  other  than  those  I  had  been 
taught.  I  prayed  that  my  father  might 
not  punish  me  because  I  had  gone 
off  to  play  ball  instead  of  finishing 
the  chores  he  had  given  me  to  do. 
Strangely  enough,  when  I  saw  him, 
he  did  not  punish  me,  and  I  was 
convinced  of  the  power  of  prayer." 
It  was  then  that  my  friend  who  was 
telling  me  this  story  of  his  youth 
startled  me  with  these  additional 
words:  "The  fact  that  I  was  not 
punished  caused  me  many  problems 
in  understanding  prayer  and  God 
in  my  later  years.  I  had  gotten  off  on 
the  wrong  foot  about  prayer." 

Since  it  is  possible  that  our  ask- 
ing becomes  selfish  and  that  we  call 
the  wrong  number,  it  is  important 
always  to  put  our  petitions  in  the 
spirit  of  "Yet  not  my  will,  but  Thy 
will  be  done."  If  we  pray  in  this 
spirit  not  even  selfish  petitions  are 
harmful.  Realizing  how  easy  it  is 
to  pray  selfishly  we  ask  God  not  to 
grant  a  petition  harmful  to  his  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  before  God  we  will 


even    discover    the    inadequacy    of 
our  own  desires. 

The  Connection  Must  Be  Bad 

Rut  let  us  suppose  that  you  ask 
and  you  cannot  hear  an  answer  from 
the  other  party.  There  is  static  on 
the  line.  What  is  it  that  keeps  you 
from  hearing  the  answer  to  your 
petition?  Unanswered  prayer  has 
been  one  of  the  great  problems  that 
has  weighed  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Prayer  might  not  be  answered  for 
many  reasons.  Perhaps  we  fail  to 
receive  what  we  ask  for  because 
we  are  not  ready  to  use  the  things 
for  which  we  ask.  Many  people  who 
pray  for  peace  are  unwilling  to  five 
by  the  disciplines  of  peace  in  their 
own  relationships  with  other  people. 
They  want  peace  except  that  they 
don't  want  it  badly  enough  to  let  it 
affect  them  in  any  way.  All  things 
that  we  pray  for  demand  a  dis- 
cipline as  exacting  as  military  dis- 
cipline before  we  can  possess  them. 

We  might  also  fail  to  receive  an 
answer  because  our  asking  may  be 
too  limited  to  give  us  what  we  really 
desire.  Augustine's  mother,  in  her 
prayers,  prayed  that  her  boy  might 
not  leave  her  because  then  he  would 
be  separated  from  the  only  Christian 
influence  in  his  life.  Her  real  de- 
sire, of  course,  was  that  he  might 
become  a  Christian.  Rut  Augustine 
left  his  mother's  home  and  country, 
and  pursued  the  teaching  of  non- 
Christian  philosophers.  Yet  through 
getting  away  from  his  mother  and 
through  experiences  that  he  could 
never  have  had  at  home,  he  eventual- 
ly became  a  Christian.  He  later 
commented      upon      his      mother's 
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prayers  in  this  fashion,  "Thou  de- 
nied her  what  she  asked  for  then, 
that  Thou  couldst  give  her  what 
her  heart  desired  always."  Some- 
times in  our  limited  perspective  we 
would  thwart  what  was  the  real 
intent  of  our  prayer  if  the  thing  that 
we  specifically  prayed  for  were 
granted. 

Because  every  Christian  recognizes 
the  danger  of  selfishness  in  prayer, 
he  understands  that  often  God's  an- 
swer to  our  prayer  must  be  no.  The 
selfish  pray-er,  when  he  gets  the 
answer  no,  gives  up  praying.  The 
pray-er  figures  that  there  must  not 
be  a  party  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  And  in  a  sense  he  is  right,  for 
there  is  no  God  who  exists  to  do 
his  selfish  bidding.  He  must  be 
remade  to  find  God. 

The  apostle  Paul  prayed  that  God 
might  remove  his  thorn  in  the  flesh 
in  order  that  he  might  be  a  better 
missionary.  But  Paul's  thorn  in  the 
flesh  remained,  and  Paul  later  was 
able  to  see  that  this  handicap  was  a 
blessing,  for  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh" 
kept  him  humble  and  enabled  him 
to  see  that  his  success  was  not  his 
own  doing  but  it  was  God's  strength 
shown  through  his  weakness.  Many 
people  have  discovered  the  door  to 
God  opened  only  after  they  learned 
to  accept  hardships  and  handicaps. 
A  woman  prayed  for  years  to  be 
healed.  Finally,  she  ceased  struggling 
and  her  prayer  became  one  of  un- 
conditional surrender  to  God.  "Take 
me  as  I  am."  It  was  then  that  her 
sickness  gradually  left  her.  Selfish 
struggling  over  the  years  had 
yielded  to  surrender  and  true  com- 
munion. 
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How  About  a  Phone  in  Every 
Room? 

Finally,  the  life  of  prayer  ought 
not  to  take  you  from  the  busyness 
of  life,  but  you  must  learn  to  serve 
God  in  the  busy  world.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  the  spirit  of  prayer 
pervading  the  daily  tasks  and  duties 
of  life.  We  might  liken  it  to  a 
husband  and  wife,  who  though  each 
is  pursuing  his  own  tasks,  never- 
theless, enjoy  each  other's  company 
as  they  sit  together  in  a  room.  Many 
people  five  a  busy  life  in  the  aware- 
ness that  God  is  present  in  their 
lives  at  all  times,  and  as  a  result 
all  their  activities  are  pervaded  by 
his  spirit.  In  such  fives  prayers  may 
come  forth  as  short  ejaculations, 
single  words  of  gratitude,  pleas  for 
strength,  and  feelings  of  love  at 
many  specific  times  during  the  day, 
as  brief  words  might  pass  between 
lovers  working  in  an  office.  These 
words  come  forth  without  an  in- 
terruption of  one's  daily  tasks  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  fife  is 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
God. 

There  must  be,  also,  more  specific 
occasions  of  prayer  when  one  de- 
liberately sets  aside  time  to  con- 
verse with  God.  No  friendship  be- 
tween lovers  could  be  sustained  by 
the  few  remarks  made  in  the  course 
of  sticking  to  their  duties  in  an  of- 
fice. A  special  time  must  be  set 
aside  for  them  to  be  together  to 
converse  freely  apart  from  the  dis- 
tracting routine  of  the  office.  So 
also  there  must  be  a  special  time 
for  the  free  and  deliberate  con- 
versation  of   the   heart   with   God. 


Lovers'  first  quarrel  and  how  it  ended 
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OLIVIA  and  I  sat  on  the  warped 
steps  of  the  old  cotton  cabin, 
with  June  scattered  wastefully  in 
all  directions.  Pink,  white  and  blue 
flowers;  a  mad  blue  sky,  old  fields 
growing  up  lush  in  blackberry  vines. 
We'd  been  married  two  weeks,  and 
all  the  world  and  time  seemed  ours. 

Olivia  said  in  a  practical  voice, 
"Take  the  basket  and  fetch  the  pro- 
visions. Shall  I  write  the  list?" 

I  was  horrified.  "What  have  I  got 
a  memory  for?" 

She  began  clicking  off  the  list. 
Ten  pounds  meal.  Twenty-five 
pound  sack  of  flour.  Five  pounds 
fatback.  Pound  of  butter.  Five 
pounds  sugar.  Salt,  pepper,  baking 
powder.  Fifteen  items,  and  I  mem- 
orized them,  Olivia  doubtful  that 
I  could  remember  them  the  three 
miles  to  the  crossroads  store.  She 
concluded,  "One  dozen  quart  fruit 
jars."    She   took   the   cedar   bucket. 


"While  you're  gone  I'll  pick  berries. 
The  thickets  are  black  with  them. 
They'll  be  good  canned  next  winter." 

We  walked  across  the  sandy  field 
to  the  old  rail  fence.  She  kissed  me. 
"Now  don't  forget  the  fruit  jars." 
I  promised  and  climbed  the  fence, 
and  waved  as  I  entered  the  strip  of 
pine  woods. 

The  pines  cast  long  dewy  shadows 
on  the  pine  needles.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing to  be  alive  in,  and  to  be  young 
and  just  married.  Once  I  looked 
back  at  my  wife,  with  the  old  log 
house  behind  her  which  we  had 
rented  for  the  summer  for  seventy- 
five  cents  a  month.  Then  I  passed 
through  the  ribbon  of  pines  and 
emerged  in  the  carpet-grassy 
pasture,  where  the  air  was  hot  and 
close.  Beyond  this  I  came  into  old 
field  pines  again,  where  the  land  was 
buckshooty  and  sandy.  It  was  ancient 
ocean-bed  and  filled  with  millions  of 
shells.  The  erosions  were  deep  and 
the  needles  glassy.  Once  my  foot 
slipped.  Berries  were  everywhere 
and  I  picked  handfuls  and  ate  as  I 
walked.  My  mind  was  empty  with 
happiness. 

Three  miles  to  the  store  seemed 
no  distance.  I  passed  Jack  Dixon's 
gin  and  seed  house,  and  the  colored 
church  in  the  water  oak  grove.  Then 
I  came  out  at  the  store  where  I 
traded  with  Norman  Dunning. 
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"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Dane?" 
he  asked  genially. 

I  rattled  off  the  list.  He  laid  the 
items  on  the  counter.  He  grinned. 
"How's  the  honeymoon  out  in  the 
piney  woods  cabin,  eh?" 

"If  it  was  any  better  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  Some  folks  go  off  on  their 
honeymoon.  I  wouldn't  ask  to  be 
farther  off  than  I  am." 

"Boy,  you  said  it.  That's  the  rump 
of  nowhere.  Now  what  else?" 

"Dozen  fruit  jars,  quarts." 

I  hefted  the  carton.  "Great  guns! 
How'm  I  to  tote  this  and  the  rations, 
too?"  Norman  grinned.  "Strong  guy 
like  you  shouldn't  stall  at  toting  sixty 
pounds  three  miles  through  the  hot 
sun.  If  Miss  Olivia  told  you  to  get  the 
jars,  bub,  you'd  better  get  'em! 
Sooner  you  learn  to  mind  the  wife, 
the  better  for  both  of  you." 

I  snorted.  "Maybe  she'll  have  to 
get  'em  herself."  I  walked  out  with 
the  basket. 

The  sun  was  higher  now,  the 
morning  more  humid  and  sultry.  My 
load  grew  heavy.  I  broke  out  into  a 
sweat  but  a  breeze  cooled  me.  The 
hard  pull  up  the  hills  winded  me 
and  shook  down  my  breakfast.  By 
the  time  I  reached  the  thickets  of 
blackberries  I  was  famished;  so  I 
picked  a  mess  and  crammed  them 
in  my  mouth.  Then  I  lay  on  a  bed  of 
pine  needles  and  felt  saturated  with 
happiness.  I  started  off  again,  my 
foot  slipping  on  the  glassy  needles, 
but  I  did  not  drop  my  rations. 

When  I  reached  the  rail  fence, 
Olivia  was  in  a  gully  picking  berries. 
She  wore  a  slat  bonnet  and  old 
faded  gingham  dress.  Once  I  heard 
her  mutter,  "Whee,  it's  hot!"  She 
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fanned  herself,  and  got  a  drink  at 
the  spring.  Then  she  saw  me  come 
home,  and  came  with  bucket  brim- 
ming with  berries.  We  sat  on  the 
porch.  She  looked  at  the  basket. 

"Where're  the  jars?" 

"I  didn't  bring  them." 

She  stared  at  me  with  school- 
teachery  eyes.  "Didn't  bring  them!" 

"The  jars  were  so  clumsy  I 
couldn't  tote  them  and  the  grub 
too." 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  She  was 
instantly  angry.  "You  mean  after  I 
nearly  fainted  down  there  in  the 
thickets  you  couldn't  carry  a  few 
jars?" 

I  felt  a  shade  of  anger  rise  in  me. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  felt 
angry  at  her.  "Like  I  hadn't  walked 
six  miles  in  the  same  heat.  I  reckon 
I  could  have  broken  my  back  with 
fifteen   or   twenty  pounds   more — " 

She  flared,  "It's  all  right  for  me 
to  smother  in  the  berry  patch,  and 
throw  away  my  work!  Tomorrow  the 
berries  will  be  soured." 

She  was  working  herself  up,  and 
I  was  always  a  person  who  reflected 
the  moods  of  those  close  to  me.  "Now 
look  here!  did  you  ever  tote  fifty 
pounds  of  rations  through  the  heat 
and  pile  on  a  dozen  fruit  jars?  If 
you've  got  to  break  your  back  to 
save  two-bits'  worth  of  berries,  you 
hoof  it  to  the  store  for  your  own 
jars!  You  have  the  same  number  of 
legs  I  have  and  it's  no  hotter  on  your 
back  than  mine!" 

Olivia  got  up.  "All  right,  if  you're 
such  a  weakling  I'll  go  get  the  jars 
myself!" 

"Good!"  I  taunted  her.  I  really 
didn't  think  she  would  do  it.  This 
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was  not  the  fond  Olivia  I'd  known 
through  courting  days.  It  was  time 
to  start  dinner  and  it  was  crazy  to 
strike  off  on  a  six-mile  hike  with  an 
empty  stomach.  She  started  off.  I 
followed  a  short  way,  still  thinking 
she  was  bluffing.  But  I  saw  her  climb 
the  fence,  fury  in  her  eyes.  I  gasped. 
It  was  our  first  spat  and  I  didn't 
know  how  to  holler  for  her  to  come 
back  and  talk  sweet  and  say  after 
dinner  I'd  go.  She  disappeared  into 
the  pines.  Once  I  thought  I'd  pur- 
sue and  beg  her  pardon.  Then  I 
didn't.  I  just  stared  at  the  bucket  of 
berries. 

Moodily  I  emptied  the  bucket, 
thinking  I  might  atone  by  picking 
berries  too.  It  was  hot.  I'd  never 
picked  in  such  heat.  The  sun  was 
almost  overhead  and  where  the 
berries  were  blackest  there  was  not 
enough  breeze  to  cool  my  sweat. 
Noon  passed  and  I  was  as  hollow  as 
a  barrel.  Berries  didn't  seem  to 
quench  my  hunger.  I  picked  a  gal- 
lon at  a  place  Olivia  had  skipped. 
I  soon  saw  the  reason.  There  was  a 
nest  of  red  wasps.  They  took  after 
me  and  I  lashed  right  and  left, 
dropping  the  bucket.  A  wasp  left 
his  trademark  on  my  neck.  Before 
I  got  to  the  kitchen  to  wet  the  sting 
with  soda,  it  had  swelled  up  to  a 
knot. 

This  just  didn't  seem  my  lucky 
day.  When  the  acute  spasm  of  pain 
had  passed,  I  began  to  itch.  "Chig- 
gers,  by  gravy!"  They  made  small 
boils  on  me.  Nothing  but  fatback 
grease  to  rub  on  my  shanks. 

Hunger  overcame  my  various  dis- 
comforts. I  excavated  in  the  food 
reserves  for  nourishment.  Olivia  was 
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a  good  schoolmarm  but  not  much 
of  a  cook.  I  found  two  cold  biscuits 
so  hard  it  almost  took  a  hammer  to 
crack  them,  and  ate  them  with  but- 
ter. I  threw  the  fragments  to  a  stray- 
rooster,  who  pecked  them  and  re- 
treated in  frustration. 

I  KEPT  watching  for  Olivia.  It 
was  past  one  o'clock.  Maybe  she 
stopped  at  old  man  Jack's  for  din- 
ner. I  went  back  and  picked  berries 
till  two.  By  then  I  was  definitely 
uneasy.  She  might  have  had  a  sun- 
stroke in  this  breathless  heat.  I 
conjured  up  a  horrible  picture  of 
her  lying  in  the  burning  sun  on  the 
open  carpet  grass,  gasping  her  last. 
Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I 
crossed  the  fence  and  entered  the 
pines.  The  cattle  had  left  the  pasture 
and  taken  to  the  shade.  I  came  to 
the  second  line  of  woods.  No  Olivia. 
I  pushed  on.  Then  I  came  to  the 
erosions,  with  the  pines  stark  on  the 
summits. 

There  she  was.  Worn  out,  she 
had  paused  here  to  rest.  She  looked 
beat  up  and  vexed.  I  guess  she  had 
repented  her  gesture  in  carrying  her 
own  jars.  I  knew  very  well  I  was 
sticking  my  neck  into  the  emotional 
yoke  of  matrimony,  but  I  was  so 
relieved  that  I  yelled,  "Olivia!  Hon- 
ey!" I  ran,  the  pines  passing  me  like 
a  picket  fence. 

She  did  not  relent.  I  started  to 
pick  up  the  carton  of  jars.  She 
haughtily  moved  so  I  couldn't  grab 
the  load.  She  got  up  with  the  parcel 
and  took  off.  I  fell  in  a  pace  behind 
her,  pleading,  "Aw,  honey,  don't  be 
like  that!  See  this  place  on  my  neck? 
A  wasp  bit  me  while  I  was  picking 
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berries  for  you  to  can  for  next 
winter."  I  was  facetious.  "All  you 
had  to  do  was  carry  a  few  fruit 
jars  in  this  heat  for  a  short  six 
miles." 

Olivia  I  discovered  then  had  no 
more  sense  of  humor  than  most 
wives.  Norman  had  been  too  right. 
We  started  up  an  especially  slip- 
pery rise,  and  I  struggled  with  her 
to  get  the  case.  Maybe  it  was  my 
fault.  Maybe  it  was  Olivia's.  Any- 
way her  foot  flipped  on  the  glass- 
like needles  and  down  she  went,  the 
jars  going  in  various  directions  and 
ending  in  a  crash  of  glass.  I  was 
filled  with  remorse  and  sympathy. 
I  reached  to  help  her  to  her  feet. 
She  gave  me  a  black  look,  almost 
I  thought  of  hate.  She  got  up  with- 
out my  aid  and  knocked  the  sand 
and  buckshot  off  her.  She  now  was 
madder  than  when  she  left  home. 

I  found  all  but  three  of  the  jars 
broken.  I  packed  the  shattered  glass 
in  the  box  and  carried  it  to  the 
bushes.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  a  reminder  to  me  every  time 
I  came  this  way  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

There  wasn't  much  of  anything 
I  could  say  now.  I  took  the  three 
jars  and  we  trudged  off  toward 
home  in  silence.  By  the  time  we  came 
to  the  rail  fence  she  was  limping  a 
little.  The  fall  had  bruised  her.  But 
she  declined  my  murmur  of  sympa- 

"Let  me  help  you  over  the  fence." 

"No,"  she  said. 

Olivia  usually  vaulted  it.  Now  she 
made  a  great  show  of  suffering  as 
she  laboriously  climbed  it,  rail  at  a 
time. 


In  this  molehill-into-mountain 
mood,  we  arrived  at  the  front  steps. 
We  sat  just  as  we  had  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  had  everything  but  nine 
fruit  jars.  Olivia  had  picked  three 
gallons  of  berries,  and  I  had  picked 
two  more.  I  had  a  great  big  knot 
on  my  neck  and  the  swelling 
throbbed.  Olivia  drew  off  her  shoe 
and  inadvertently  disclosed  a  blister 
on  her  heel.  She  kept  rubbing  the 
place  she  had  buckshotted  in  the 
erosions.  She  looked  righteous  and 
sad  and  desperately  school-teachery. 
Down  underneath  I  thought  she 
looked  licked. 

I  must  have  appeared  down  in  the 


mouth  and  I  certainly  felt  licked. 
And  at  the  start  of  the  day  we  both 
had  been  so  young  and  alive — and 
so  happily  married. 

"Well,"  I  said  in  a  resigned  tone, 
"this  may  be  the  death  of  us,  but 
I'm  going  to  knock  together  some 
hot  biscuits.  I'm  hungry  as  a  wolf." 

I  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  log 
kitchen.  I  mixed  self-rising  flour  and 
butter  and  rolled  out  the  biscuits. 
Then  I  built  a  fire  in  the  old  wood 
cookstove.  There  was  a  pitcher  of 
sorghum  molasses.  I  set  the  pitcher 
on  the  oilcloth-covered  table.  I  put 
on  the  coffee  pot  and  ground  coffee. 
Olivia  still  sat  out  there  on  the  porch 
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brooding.  Her  thoughts  must  have 
been  long-long  thoughts,  for  she  was 
a  long  tune  limping  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  biscuits  were  brown  and 
fragrant  and  the  aroma  of  the  coffee 
filled  the  log  room.  The  smell  made 
the  place  seem  like  the  inside  of 
a  palace. 

"Will  you  have  a  chair,  wife?"  I 
invited  genially,  and  shoved  her 
chair  under  her  with  style. 

"Huh!"  she  grunted.  It  was  the 
first  sound  she  had  made,  save  the 
"no"  at  the  fence,  since  the  hard 
ground  had  risen  and  smitten  her  and 
broken  the  jars. 

We  ate  in  dour  silence.  After 
Olivia  decided  she  would  cease  the 
role  of  being  the  injured  party,  she 
did  very  well  by  my  pan  of  buttered 
biscuits.  About  six  of  them  disap- 
peared, and  she  drank  two  cups  of 
coffee  when  usually  she  took  but 
one.  Hot  biscuits  and  a  quarter 
pound  of  butter,  and  a  half  pint  of 
sorghum,  make  marriage  look  lots 
more  promising,  even  on  a  burning 
hot  June  day.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to 
return  wedding  bells  to  something 
of  their  original  golden  peal.  But 
neither  one  of  us  was  ready  at  this 
juncture  to  retreat  from  our  original 
positions. 

T  STILL  held  in  my  innermost  soul 
•*•  that  toting  a  dozen  extra  fruit 
jars,  with  the  rations,  was  too  much 
for  one  turn.  She  still  maintained 
by  the  expression  of  her  face  that  I 
should  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of 
the  berries  she  had  roasted  herself 
picking. 

I  patted  my  tummy  and  got  up, 
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poking  fat  sticks  of  pine  in  the  stove, 
though  the  kitchen  was  already  as 
hot  as  Satan's  oven.  Olivia  gave  me 
a  furtive  look  but  she  wouldn't  lower 
her  pride  to  ask  me  what  I  was  do- 
ing. I  started  whistling  "Buffalo  gals, 
are  you  coming  out  tonight,"  an  air 
that  was  especially  repulsive  to 
Olivia.  My  rendition  was  even  more 
annoying.  I  toted  the  five  gallons  of 
berries  back  to  the  kitchen.  With 
my  two  hands  I  squashed  them  into 
an  inky  mass.  I  dumped  this  "goo" 
into  the  dishpan,  placed  the  pan  on 
top  of  the  stove,  and  poured  in  the 
five  pounds  of  sugar  I  had  brought 
from  the  store.  I  stirred  the  sugar 
and  whistled  loudly,  and  presently 
the  stuff  was  bubbling.  I  mopped  my 
brow  and  let  the  jam  boil  some  mo- 
ments. 

"There!"  I  stated  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. "I  guess  those  berries  now 
will  keep  till  tomorrow.,> 

Olivia  did  not  speak,  but  I  went 
on  conversationally,  "Then  I'll  hike 
my  two  spindly  legs  to  the  cross- 
roads through  the  dewy  sunrise  and 
return  with  one  dozen  quart  fruit 
jars.  So  next  winter  when  the  cold 
winds  blow,  we'll  have  a  taste  of 
our  honeymoon  to  remember  the 
summer  by."  I  didn't  add,  "In  more 
ways  than  one."  I  was  learning  from 
my  friend  Norman  Dunning  and  a 
whale  of  a  lot  more  from  my  wife. 

Then  we  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen  and  regarded  each  other 
wistfully.  She  leaned  toward  me  ever 
so  little  and  I  grabbed  her  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  her.  She  still  was 
playing  her  little  game  and  at  first 
wouldn't  kiss  me.  I  caught  the  gleam 
of  tears  in  her  eyes. 


She  said,  "We  didn't  handle  this 
first  one  very  well,  did  we?" 

I  grinned.  "How  do  you  mean — 
we  ought  to  have  had  a  whale  of  a 
fight,  or  none  at  all?  But  we'll  have 
another  try,  don't  worry.  It's  not 
the  first  fight  that  makes  a  marriage. 
But  it's  the  last  one  that  breaks  it 
up,  if  two  people  keep  on." 


She  nodded  without  speaking,  and 
we  took  another  hug  and  kiss.  Then 
she  filled  the  three  jars,  leaving 
enough  in  the  pan  to  fill  the  dozen 
tomorrow.  Then  we  took  the  pail 
and  went  down  into  the  berry  patch 
in  the  late  afternoon.  I  might  have 
to  fetch  two  dozen  jars.  I  noticed 
that  Olivia  wasn't  limping.    ■  ■   ■ 


You  put  yourself  in  your  letter 


ur 


etters 


peak  for 


By  JOSEPHINE  ROBERTSON 


WHAT  is  a  letter?  "A  written 
message"  says  the  dictionary, 
but  we  all  know  it  is  more.  A  few 
scribbled  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
can  make  or  break  a  day.  Good 
news  from  a  special  person  will  put 
a  glow  over  everything  around  us. 
Criticism,  complaints,  and  woe  can 
cast  a  dark  shadow  on  exactly  the 
same  day.  The  absence  of  the  letter 
we  want  can  give  us  a  hollow  feel- 
ing of  anxiety.  We  know  how  our 
correspondents    affect    our    outlook, 


but  let's  turn  this  around.  How  do 
our  letters  affect  others? 

Our  letters  speak  for  us.  They 
come  as  close  as  anything  to  a 
personal  visit  and  they  are  even  more 
lasting.  They  may  be  treasured  for 
years.  They  may  bring  happiness 
to  an  older  person  who  is  lonely. 
They  may  bring  a  sense  of  pride  and 
importance  to  a  child.  They  may 
be  shared  with  friends  or  the  home- 
town paper.  We  put  ourselves  in 
these  little  envelopes — for  better  or 
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worse.  We  don't  dwell  on  the  latter, 
but  since  our  letters  speak  for  us, 
here  are  ten  practical  suggestions 
for  making  them  speak  well. 

1.  Write  regularly  to  those  who 
depend  on  hearing  from  you.  If  you 
get  involved,  as  we  all  do,  and  time 
is  scarce,  send  a  postal  card  just 
to  let  them  know  you  are  well  and 
haven't  forgotten  them.  Don't  put 
off  writing  until  you  have  "time  to 
write  a  good  letter."  The  delay  is 
apt  to  get  longer  and  longer.  It 
will  be  hard  to  think  of  enough 
important  things  to  constitute  the 
"good  letter."  A  friend  said  to  me, 
"If  I  write  often,  there  isn't  room 
for  all  the  things  to  tell.  If  I  write 
every  six  months,  I  can't  think  of  a 
thing  to  say." 

2.  Write  a  neat  letter,  taking  as 
much  care  with  its  appearance  as 
you  would  if  you  were  calling  in 
person.  It's  not  very  flattering  to 
receive  a  grubby  missive,  with  bad 
spelling  and  ink  blots.  Make  sure 
you  have  a  good  pen  and  some  good 
looking  stationery,  which  need  not 
be  expensive.  Or  perhaps  you  could 
type  the  letter. 

3.  Keep  a  list  or  memo  book  of 
dates  to  remember:  anniversaries, 
birthdays  and  special  days  important 
in  the  lives  of  your  family  and  good 
friends.  A  message  coming  on  the 
right  day  can  mean  as  much  as  a 
gift. 

4.  Acknowledge  kindnesses  done 
to  you  promptly.  Gifts,  congratula- 
tions, special  favors  as  introductions, 
are  best  recognized  with  a  quick  line 
at  once,  in  preference  to  a  long  letter 
later  after  your  friend  has  begun  to 
wonder  if  you're  still  alive! 
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5.  Answer  all  the  questions  in 
your  correspondent's  last  letter.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  it  handy 
and  reread  it  before  taking  pen  in 
hand.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  find 
out  something  and  have  your  ques- 
tions airily  ignored  while  the  writer 
goes  on  and  on  about  other  things? 
A  good  correspondence  is  more  like 
a  two-way  telephone  conversation 
than  a  one-way  broadcast. 

6.  As  you  start  your  letter,  think 
what  subjects  and  what  personalities 
would  be  of  interest  to  your  reader. 
Do  you  share  an  interest  in  golf, 
religion,  birdwatching  or  stamp  col- 
lecting? Write,  in  part,  at  least, 
about  your  reader's  interests.  Per- 
haps someone  you  both  know  and 
enjoy  is  around.  Put  in  some  news 
about  this  person. 

7.  Ask  some  questions.  Some  let- 
ters are  more  like  a  page  from  a 
diary  than  a  visit  with  another  per- 
son. Travel  letters  are  apt  to  be  like 
this,  and  mimeographed  letters  that 
go  out  to  members  of  family  and 
friends.  I  know  a  girl  who  received 
frequent  letters  from  a  young  man 
in  a  graduate  school.  Each  letter, 
and  they  ran  to  several  pages,  went 
on  in  detail  about  the  absorbing 
work  he  was  taking,  but  the  girl  told 
me  that  she  skipped  over  all  that 
and  just  turned  to  the  end  to  see  how 
he  signed  it!  Newsletters  that  go  to 
many  people  do  not  inspire  many  re- 
plies because  there  is  really  nothing 
to  answer.  To  be  sure,  they  do  fit 
certain  situations,  but  are  much  more 
appreciated  when  a  handwritten 
personal  note  is  added.  A  good  letter 
is  written  in  relation  to  another  in- 
dividual, not  just  as  an  "Idunnit." 


8.  People  enjoy  letters  that  tell 
about  little  things — observations, 
incidents,  experiences  that  have  a 
chuckle  in  them.  When  you  are  away 
from  home  you  probably  enjoy  your 
hometown  weekly  more  than  the 
daily  paper  from  your  nearest  big 
city,  because  it  tells  the  little  things. 
Your  people  will  be  just  as  interested 
in  the  little  things  that  make  up 
your  life. 

9.  Make  your  letter  "fit  to 
print."  Naturally  you  won't  expect 
to  worry  about  its  actually  getting 
in  print  if  it  is  an  intimate  letter  to 
someone  you  love  very  much,  but,  it 
is  well  to  realize  that  any  letter 
you  drop  in  the  mailbox  may  travel 
wide  of  its  mark.  I  knew  a  young 
man  whose  parents  had  separated. 
It  was  an  unhappy  situation  but  he 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment.  He  remained  impartial, 
loyal  to  both,  and  when  he  wrote 
one,  he  also  wrote  the  other.  Once 
he  put  the  letters  in  the  wrong  en- 
velopes and  sent  them  off,  but  the 
letters  were  so  straightforward  and 
kindly  that  no  feelings  were  hurt. 
Both  letters  came  back  to  Kim 
promptly  and  were  rerouted  on  their 
way.  Quite  a  test! 

Criticism,  unsavory  gossip,  exag- 
geration and  rumor  are  dangerous 
ingredients.  A  letter,  like  an  arrow, 
is  directed  toward  a  certain  target, 
but  it  is  awesome  to  contemplate 
how  far  afield  a  letter,  like  an  arrow, 
may  sometimes  go. 

10.  Keep  it  cheerful.  A  private 
was  telling  me  about  his  bride,  who 
was  almost  a  continent  away,  "I  had 
to  leave  just  after  we'd  moved  into 
our    little    house    and    she    had    all 


kinds  of  problems  to  face  that  she'd 
never  met  up  with  before.  But  she 
writes  me  every  day,"  he  said  proud- 
ly, "and  never  about  her  troubles!" 
He  didn't  have  to  explain  how  much 
those  letters  meant.  It  showed  right 
in  his  eyes. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem 
perfectly  agreeable  and  cheerful 
when  you  meet  them,  but,  when 
they  sit  down  to  write  a  letter,  the 
dam  goes  out  and  in  a  flood  of  ink 
they  pour  out  all  their  gripes  and 
woes.  The  unfair  part  of  it  seems 
that  many  of  the  troubles  they  re- 
port may  have  cleared  up  by  the 
time  the  letter  arrives,  but  the  re- 
cipient has  no  way  of  knowing  this 
and  can  hardly  help  being  de- 
pressed. The  best  rule  is  to  stress 
the  things  that  are  heartwarming. 
When  there  is  serious  illness,  trouble 
or  tragedy  to  discuss,  it  can  be  kept 
factual,  with  whatever  emphasis  the 
writer  can  find  to  bring  comfort  or 
hope.  The  knowledge  that  the  writer 
cares  about,  and  is  sympathetic  with 
the  reader,  means  much.  Fortunate- 
ly such  matters  are  infrequent  in 
most  lives  and  the  letter  writer  has 
plenty  of  opportunity,  in  his  out- 
going mail,  to  bring  a  lift,  a  chuckle, 
a  message  of  encouragement  and  a 
reassurance  of  love  to  those  who  are 
close  to  him. 

Centuries  ago  an  unknown  writer 
of  the  Old  Testament  summed  up 
the  whole  matter  in  one  sentence,  a 
sentence  that  might  well  be  posted 
over  any  writing  desk: 

"Like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
so  is  good  news  from  a  far  coun- 
try"  (Prov.  25:25). 
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By  HARRY  E.  RIESEBERG 


Sr 


On  site  of  old  mining  settlement,  Frank  Fish  and  Larry  Mills  make 
a  discovery  with  their  metal  locaters. 

you  Ggm  tf-m<£ 


/T*  HE  ghost  towns  and  mining 
•*•  camps  of  the  western  states 
once  roared  with  excitement  and 
were  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
roughest  and  toughest  of  all  early 
American  pioneer  communities. 
Miners,  gamblers,  and  adventurers 
stampeded  by  the  thousands  into 
these  mining  settlements  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
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Murders  were  quite  common  and 
so  were  the  rumors  of  new  bonan- 
zas that  caused  these  early  ad- 
venturers to  seek  new  fields.  Many 
who  left,  left  in  a  hurry,  storing 
their  bag  and  baggage  under  the 
ground  or  leaving  them  in  some 
shack  or  building,  never  to  return. 
As  the  years  passed,  caches  were 
buried  deeper  and  deeper  under  the 


sand  and  earth,  buildings  where  be- 
longings had  been  stored  crumbled 
away.  Life  left  and  ghost  towns 
arose,  standing  out  in  the  silence  of 
the  sand,  the  mountains  and  the 
plains. 

Today,  treasure  hunters  visit 
some  of  these  towns  to  seek  for 
such  relics  as  dusty  trunks,  packing 
boxes,  and  old  furniture  items  really 
of  little  value.  However,  there  is 
one  man  interested  in  relics  of 
tangible  worth. 

This  man  is  Frank  L.  Fish  of 
Van  Nuys,  California,  a  noted  treas- 
ure hunter  and  prospector.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  recognized 
experts  in  the  country  on  buried 
treasure,  lost  mines,  and  early 
American  abandoned  towns. 

When  Frank  Fish  is  dressed  for 
one  of  his  expeditions  he  looks  as 
if  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  one 
of  Bret  Harte's  romantic  adventures. 
He  is  of  medium  build,  about  five- 
foot-seven,  straight  and  broad 
shouldered.  His  face  matches  the 
stockiness  of  his  body;  his  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  the  mold  of  his 
jar  sharp  and  hard.  His  hair  and 
heavy  eyebrows  are  quite  dark  above 
his  penetrating  deep-set  eyes. 

In  his  adventurous  role,  he  has 
explored  a  lot  of  dangerous  terri- 
tory and  uncovered  leather  sacks  of 
coins,  gold  nuggets  and  dust,  of 
silver  and  gold  abandoned  by  fleeing 
renegades.  He  has  also  battled  huge 
rattlers,  having  been  severely  bitten 
by  them  on  several  occasions. 

Many  legends  of  buried  treasure 
have  grown  up  around  these  early 
communities.  Frank  Fish  has  dis- 
proved  some   of  these   legends   and 


proved  others  by  actually  prying 
from  the  earth  huge  quantities  of 
valuables. 

THE  early-day  settler,"  says 
Frank  Fish,  "kept  much  of  his 
hard  cash,  nuggets,  dust,  and  other 
currency  or  treasures  in  his  home 
or  buried  on  his  property.  With  an 
almost  total  absence  of  banks  and 
plenty  of  outlaws  around,  a  settler 
would  put  his  valuables  into  old 
tin  cans,  bottles,  glass  jars,  or  leather 
moneybags  and  then  bury  them. 
Then  a  sudden  illness  or  a  bad 
case  of  'lead  poisoning'  would  dis- 
pose of  the  settler  and  his  riches 
would  remain  buried  and  unclaimed. 
Often  a  bandit  or  robber,  hard 
pressed  by  a  posse,  would  quickly 
bury  his  stolen  loot  but  then  never 
get  back  to  the  spot." 

With  a  well-equipped  station 
wagon,  Fish  starts  out  on  his  expedi- 
tions carrying  metal  detectors,  Geig- 
er  counters,  and  other  metal-locating 
devices.  He  also  takes  along  a  por- 
table stove,  bedding,  and  other 
camping  equipment  so  he  can  eat 
and  sleep  right  on  the  spot  where 
he  is  working.  Then  he  travels  down 
the  abandoned  streets  of  these  once 
flourishing  settlements  and  begins 
his  operations.  Moving  slowly 
among  the  old  buildings,  cellars,  and 
trees,  he  uses  his  electronic  devices 
to  detect  any  metal  that  might  be 
underground.  When  the  needles 
start  to  flutter  in  the  right  direction, 
he  puts  down  his  electronic  devices 
and  picks  up  his  pick  and  spade. 

His  findings  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  during  the  year. 
On    a    recent    trip    he    brought    up 
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several  leather  sacks  of  gold  dust 
and  nuggets;  a  necklace  with  crude, 
matched  gold  nuggets;  a  gold  ring; 
a  stickpin  inset  with  diamonds; 
opium  pipes;  many  glass  vials  with 
the  dried-out  dregs  of  the  drug; 
two  rotted  pistols  of  ancient  1840- 
vintage;  knives;  vials  and  bottles; 
and  a  skull  with  a  bullet  hole  in 
its  back.  All  this  he  found  just  thirty 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

He  has  unearthed  more  than  seven 
thousand  relics  and  huge  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver.  He  has  ex- 


cavated in  every  state  from  the 
Middle  West  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Antique  shops  have  offered  him 
small  fortunes  for  his  findings. 

According  to  Frank  Fish,  there 
are  still  untold  treasures  buried  be- 
neath the  sand  and  earth  of  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union.  They  wait 
for  the  modern  treasure  hunter  to 
come  along  with  his  electronic  metal 
detector,  a  little  patience,  and  some 
luck.  Anyone  can  join  in  this  in- 
teresting sport. 


Gold  bars,  nuggets,  early  Spanish  coins  and  the  like,  brought  out 
of  Superstition  Mountains. 


JK 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  one-man  prayer 


Mass  Communication 


BUT  when  you  pray,  go  into  your 
room  and  shut  the  door  and 
pray  to  your  father  who  is  in  secret; 
and  your  father  who  sees  in  secret 
will  reward  you/'  These  words  of 
Jesus  seem  to  be  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  our  present  day  practice  of 
public  prayer  and  prayer  groups. 
Why  corporate  prayer  at  all?  Can't 
one  pray  better  in  his  own  words 
than  by  having  to  listen  to  someone 
else  pray  in  the  church  service?  Can 
there  be  any  "mass  communication,, 
with  God  or  does  it  all  have  to  be 
private? 

Party  Line 

Many  people  try  to  live  their  re- 
ligious life  divorced  from  other 
men.  They  try  to  go  it  alone.  But 
Christianity  insists  on  the  corporate- 
ness  of  the  religious  life.  Man  needs 
the  experience  of  the  family  of 
God  in  order  to  know  and  experi- 
ence God  fully.  God  is  a  "family 
man"  and  does  not  have  just  one 
child.  We  who  are  Christians  have 
been  said  to  be  like  spokes  in  a 
wheel.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the 
center,  the  nearer  we  get  to  each 
other;  and  conversely,  the  nearer 
we  get  to  each  other,  the  nearer  we 
may  get  to  God. 

God  speaks  to  us  not  through  our 
individual    selves    but    through    our 


relationships  with  other  men.  As 
individuals  God  can  approach  us 
only  as  isolated  points  with  little 
or  no  dimension.  However,  when 
we  are  tied  together  in  labor  and 
in  worship,  God  can  speak  to  us 
through  the  many  ties  that  bind  us 
one  to  another.  For  this  reason  Je- 
sus says,  "For  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  them."  God 
speaks  to  us  not  as  isolated  points 
but  through  the  maze  of  relation- 
ships which  we  have  with  our  fellow 
men. 

What  is  the  meaning  then  of  the 
words  with  which  the  article  began? 
The  purpose  of  Jesus'  remarks  in 
Matthew  6:5,  6  is  to  suggest  that 
a  wrong  motive  for  praying  is  the 
desire  to  have  one's  piety  seen  by 
men.  We  should  not  pray  in  order 
to  be  seen  by  men.  So  Jesus  says 
lest  you  should  succumb  to  this 
form  of  pride,  pray  in  secret.  Re- 
flection will  make  clear,  however, 
that  a  prayer  uttered  in  a  closet  or 
in  secret  is  of  itself  no  more  virtuous 
than  one  uttered  in  public.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  we  can  be  just  as 
proud  of  our  having  prayed  where 
we  wouldn't  be  seen  by  men  as 
some  people  are  proud  of  praying 
where  they  can  be  seen.  We  can 
say    to    ourselves,    "I'm    a    real    re- 
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ligious  guy  because  I  don't  go 
around  showing  off  my  religion." 
Yet  this  state  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Jesus  was  not  suggesting  that  the 
place  of  prayer  was  a  guarantee 
of  the  proper  motive  in  prayer.  The 
crucial  question  is,  "Why  do  you 
pray?"  He  suggests  that  the  sole 
reason  for  praying  is  communion 
with  God.  Woe  to  those  whose  mo- 
tive is  to  "be  seen  by  men"  or 
whose  motive  is  "not  to  be  seen  by 
men."  We  pray  to  come  into  God's 
presence. 

Christian  prayer,  then,  is  intensely 
personal  but  it  is  not  individualistic. 
It  brings  the  individual  into  a  com- 
munity of  prayer  and  worship  where 
persons  are  important  in  their  re- 
lations one  with  the  other.  The 
language  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
"We"  and  "Our."  God  comes  to  us 
in  the  praying  community.  In  this 
sharing  we  are  bound  together  by 
God  from  whom  true  communion 
comes.  A  praying  community  is  not 
a  social  community  in  the  sense  of 
"the  more  we  get  together  the  hap- 
pier we'll  be."  It  is  bound  together 
not  by  good  times  but  by  the  aware- 
ness that  God  moves  in  its  midst, 
and  because  of  his  presence  there 
is  a  common  faith,  freedom,  and 
unity  within  the  group  as  it  shares 
its  most  intimate  needs  and  hopes 
in  honest  prayers  and  searching  to- 
gether. Through  such  a  community 
God's  creative  activity  will  con- 
tinually go  forth  into  the  world. 
Even  where  a  Christian  prays  alone, 
which  he  must,  his  prayer  is  dif- 
ferent just  because  he  prays  know- 
ing that  he  is  part  of  a  larger  Fellow- 
ship of  Christians  and  his  prayer 
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and  its  contents  are  always  cognizant 
of  this  wider  fellowship  through 
which  God  has  come  to  him. 

Talking  About  Your  Neighbors 

One  form  of  prayer  expresses 
something  of  this  community  of 
Christians  in  its  content.  This  form 
is  known  as  intercession,  and  it  is 
the  practice  of  praying  for  others. 
You  might  say  that  it  is  love  ex- 
pressed in  prayer  just  as  love  may 
also  be  expressed  in  action  or 
thought.  Praying  for  another's  bene- 
fit enables  love  to  be  much  more 
universally  expressed  than  it  ever 
can  be  in  action  due  to  the  limited 
contacts  we  have.  Through  the  ex- 
pression of  love  in  prayer  people 
can  be  reached  who  could  hardly 
otherwise  be  reached.  You  cannot 
serve  all  people,  but  in  prayer  you 
can  extend  your  love  universally. 

It  is  hard  to  hate  another  man 
after  you  have  prayed  for  him. 
Intercession  helps  wipe  away  all  our 
irritations  and  our  petty  perspec- 
tives so  that  little  passions  pass 
away.  Yet,  intercession  can  be  mis- 
used. Some  people  pray  that  other 
people  may  become  like  they  are. 
This,  indeed,  is  egotism.  Love,  how- 
ever, prays  for  the  welfare  and  the 
success  of  another.  Confess  your 
own  sins  and  thank  God  for  the  lives 
of  others.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
often  more  aware  of  the  sins  of 
others  and  are  conscious  of  our  own 
goodness.  William  Law  has  pointed 
out  that  we  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  are  humble  by 
being  against  pride  in  others.  But 
this  is  a  cheap  way  to  keep  from 
renouncing  pride  in  one's  self. 


Try  a  Multi-Service  Phone 

Corporate  prayer  takes  several 
forms.  First,  there  is  prayer  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  church.  Here 
we  receive  the  legacy  of  Christianity 
in  the  treasures  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, in  the  Bible,  hymns,  arts,  and 
the  language  of  worship.  Public 
prayer  must  deal  with  the  great 
universals  of  the  Christian  life  com- 
municated to  us  by  these  and  other 
means.  Public  worship  and  its 
prayer  prevents  us  from  pushing 
our  pet  ideas  and  attitudes  in  prayer 
for  we  are  forced  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  Christian  message  that  is 
beyond  ourselves.  Of  course  when 
public  prayer  has  dealt  the  central 
themes,  each  individual  must  make 
application  to  his  own  life  and 
situation  in  private  utterances  and 
words.  Likewise  from  its  own  com- 
munity of  worship  the  church  must 
move  out  to  serve  the  whole  com- 
munity of  man  in  which  it  dwells. 
The  language  of  public  prayer  is 
best  served  if  we  pray  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  our  faith.  This  is 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
Bible,  a  heritage  and  a  vocabulary 
that  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Finally,  there  is  the  small  group 
(sometimes  called  cell)  which  is  an 
intimate  community  of  the  Christian 
life.  Prayer  within  the  small  group 
takes  on  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  that  of  the  larger 
church  community.  The  cell  is  an 
intimate  group  of  twelve  or  less  who 
are  ready  to  live  by  the  discipline 
of  meeting  regularly.  In  discussion 
and  prayer  they  share  the  deepest 
issues  and  fruits  of  the  spiritual  life 
together.  The  discipline  of  the  cell 


means  meeting  in  spite  of  and  over- 
coming the  antagonisms  and  irrita- 
tions that  are  likely  to  develop  in 
such  an  intimate  group.  The  main 
contribution  of  these  intimate  groups 
is  the  experience  of  group  together- 
ness and  sharing.  Each  member 
contributes  to  the  group  and  is  an 
obviously  vital  link  within  it.  This 
kind  of  a  primary  relationship  of 
spiritual  responsibility  has  been  the 
spark  of  many  great  movements  in 
Christian  history.  In  them  men  have 
felt  their  personal  involvement  in 
the  issues  of  the  spiritual  life.  Such 
groups  give  the  participant  a  real 
sense  of  belonging  and  participation. 
In  face  to  face  relationships,  en- 
couragement, admonition,  and  guid- 
ance come  to  each.  As  the  sharing 
of  ideas  stimulates  the  mind,  so  the 
sharing  of  prayer  can  quicken  the 
heart  and  the  spirit. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  one- 
man  university,  and  science  itself 
depends  upon  the  contributions  and 
stimulation  of  many  minds  as  they 
meet  and  share  their  best  insight. 
So  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one- 
man  prayer.  The  praying  we  do 
alone  is  enriched  by  the  fellowship 
of  prayer,  just  as  individual  scientific 
research  is  dependent  upon  and 
stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  shared  ideas  of  the 
present.  The  experience  of  the  great 
Christian  realities  in  public  prayer 
and  the  quickening  of  the  heart 
and  spirit  in  the  prayer  cell  make 
possible  a  rich  individual  life.  The 
spiritual  life  for  the  Christian  is 
born  out  of  communion  with  God 
in  the  company  of  men. 
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Hours 


to  Die 


By  MAE  E.  MINER 


ANN  McMurry  stood  before  my 
desk,  labeled  Sgt.  Burke,  homi- 
cide. She  didn't  beg,  she  didn't 
plead.  She  just  stood  there,  her 
fingers  tightened  on  her  husband's 
arm.  Her  unseeing  eyes  fastened  on 
my  face. 

Ann  was  fighting  her  own  battle 
with  the  dark.  But  now  she  had 
hope,  a  fragile,  evanescent  straw. 
But  the  aura  of  it  made  her  even 
more   lovely  than  I'd  remembered. 

"Bob  always  reads  the  paper 
aloud,"  she  said  in  explanation. 
"Have  you  found  Sam?" 

The  events  of  a  few  hours  ago 
jumped  back  at  me.  I  had  a  job  to 
do.  There  was  a  blind  man.  Some- 
where on  Eighth  Avenue.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  find  him.  It  was  a  death- 
bed promise,  a  cop's  promise  to  a 
dying  hoodlum.  Only  Tony  Genotto 
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Who  will  get  Tony's  eyes? 


didn't  die  in  bed.  He  died  like  other 
gunmen,  in  a  stinking  alley,  caught 
between  the  gunfire  of  two  patrol 
cars. 

"Find  my  kid  brother  Sam,"  he 
gasped  with  his  last  few  breaths. 
"Give  him  my  eyes.  I  blinded  him 
with  acid  twenty-five  years  ago," 
he  paused  to  gather  strength.  "Find 
him.  If  you  can't  give  them  to  some- 
one who  needs  them." 

"I'll  find  him,"  I  promised. 

But  it  wasn't  that  easy.  Twelve 
hours  later  I  quit  pounding  the 
streets  and  went  back  to  my  desk. 
That's  when  I  saw  Ann,  and  all  the 
old  ache,  that  I  thought  was  healed, 
returned. 

I  had  never  gotten  used  to  the 
idea  that  Ann  was  blind.  Anymore 
than  I  could  realize  that  she  was 
married.  They'd  happened  at  al- 
most the  same  time.  The  blindness 
and  the  marriage.  I'd  been  best  man 
at  the  wedding.  Ann  and  Bob  left 
on  their  honeymoon.  There  was  an 
accident.  When  they  came  home 
Ann  was  blind.  I  didn't  hang  around 
much  after  that.  Each  time  Ann 
faltered  in  her  darkness  I  felt  a 
knife  in  my  insides.  I  buried  myself 
in  my  job.  Bob  devoted  himself  to 
Ann. 

"The  eyes,"  she  said  hesitantly, 
"what  will  be  done  with  them  if 
Sam  isn't  found?" 

"You'll  have  them,"  I  answered, 
a  vague  plan  forming  in  my  mind. 
"The  cornea  takes  twenty-four  hours 
to  die,  there  are  twelve  hours  left. 
Go  home  and  wait  until  I  call." 


"Can't  we  wait  here?"  asked  Ann. 

I  put  them  in  a  little  obscure- 
glass  enclosure  where  they  could 
talk  without  disturbing  the  booking 
desk.  And  then  I  left. 

I  went  back  to  look  for  Sam.  I 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  who  he  was. 
I'd  patroled  these  vicious  alleyways 
as  a  rookie  cop.  This  was  the  first 
time  I'd  searched  for  a  man  I  didn't 
want  to  find. 

I  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  bar 
and  the  smell  of  cheap  whiskey  and 
sweating  bodies  gagged  me.  I 
glanced  around  quickly  and  left. 
In  this  part  of  town  the  taverns  are 
numerous  and  close  together.  I 
reached  for  the  next  door  and 
stopped.  Why  should  I  go  in  there, 
I  asked  myself,  I  had  looked  for 
Sam. 

Sam  doesn't  need  those  eyes,  I 
told  myself.  Not  like  Ann.  She'd  see 
all  the  beauty  in  the  world.  She'd 
make  a  good  life  for  herself  and 
Bob.  All  they'd  mean  to  Sam  is 
he'd  be  able  to  read  the  label  on  a 
wine  bottle.  I  drove  around  aim- 
lessly, kidding  myself  that  I  was 
searching  the  streets  for  Sam.  When 
I  returned  to  my  desk  and  told  Ann 
and  Bob  I  hadn't  found  him  they 
were  radiant  with  hope. 

I  began  to  go  through  the  files. 
I  knew  Sam  had  been  hauled  into 
the  drunk  tank  more  than  once.  I 
remembered  he'd  bragged  of  his 
famous  brother.  I  copied  the  ad- 
dresses he'd  given.  I  left  again.  May- 
be the  addresses  were  phoney.  May- 
be he'd  moved.  Maybe  enough  time 
would  pass  so  I  could  rightfully  say 
I  couldn't  find  him  in  time. 

I  drove  slowly  from  one  number 


to  another.  I  inquired  at  five  run- 
down flop  houses.  Five  unshaven 
desk  clerks  shook  their  heads.  The 
last  address  was  several  blocks 
away.  There  were  six  hours  left. 
Once  I  crossed  off  the  last  address 
to  designate  that  I'd  checked  it,  but 
my  training  had  been  too  thorough. 
I  couldn't  he,  even  to  myself. 

Resolutely  I  turned  the  car 
toward  lower  Eighth  Avenue.  I 
knew  I'd  find  Sam. 

He  was  there  all  right.  It  took 
two  hours  to  wring  the  wine  out  of 
him  enough  to  find  out  for  sure  who 
he  really  was.  Another  hour  and  two 
quarts  of  black  coffee  to  explain  the 
situation  to  him.  When  he  finally 
understood  his  face  fit  up  pathetical- 
ly. 'Til  really  be  able  to  see  again?" 
he  questioned.  Then  added,  "You 
know,  I'll  be  able  to  see  what  a 
bum  I  really  am." 

He  was  sober  now.  He  went  to 
the  closet  and  took  out  a  blue  suit 
worn  shiny  by  time.  With  sure  steps 
he  crossed  back  and  forth  across  the 
room,  taking  a  shirt  from  a  drawer, 
a  tie  from  the  rack.  The  man  who 
greeted  me  fifteen  minutes  later, 
ready  to  go,  looked  pretty  good. 

I  walked  beside  him  down  the 
long  flight  of  steps.  His  hand  on  the 
rail,  I  could  hear  him  counting  each 
step  under  his  breath,  "three,  four, 
five."  On  the  street  when  I  turned 
he  turned.  Except  for  counting  the 
steps  I  would  have  never  believed 
him  blind. 

"You  get  around  well,"  I  said  as 
I  drove  towards  the  police  station. 

"When  you  haven't  got  something, 
you  learn  to  five  without  it.  I've  had 
lots  of  practice." 
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He  took  my  arm  up  the  station 
steps,  carefully  counting  each  one. 
I  sat  down  on  the  bench  with  him, 
waiting  to  check  with  the  desk  clerk, 
and  then  I  heard  their  voices. 

"It's  a  strange  thing,  Bob,  always 
before  I  could  pray.  Now  I  can't. 
I  don't  know  how  to  ask  God  for 
help.  I  can't  say,  don't  find  Sam; 
he  wants  to  see  too.  And  I  can't 
say,  find  him,  then  there'll  be  no 
hope.  I  can  only  say,  'Thy  will  be 
done.' " 

"Maybe  Burke  will  tell  Sam  about 
you  when  he  finds  him,  and  he'll 
let  you  have  the  eyes,"  said  Bob. 

"No,  I  can't  take  them  that  way. 
I'd  never  take  them  away  from 
someone  else." 

I  started  to  speak  but  Sam  silenced 
me.  Glancing  at  the  desk  I  saw  the 
clerk  was  free  so  I  went  over  to  tell 
him  I'd  found  Sam  and  was  taking 
him    to    the   hospital. 

I    turned    when    I    heard    Sam's 


voice.  "I'm  Sam,  I'll  bet  you're  the 
young  lady  Burke  was  telling  me 
about,"  he  said  in  a  blithe  voice. 
"I'd  like  you  to  have  those  eyes, 
because  you  see,  I  really  don't  need 
them." 

"But — ,"  Bob  began. 

Sam  raised  his  hand  to  silence 
him.  Then  he  walked  toward  the 
stairs.  His  back  straight,  his  head 
held  high. 

Ann  stood  speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment, "Are  you  sure,  Bob?  I  wouldn't 
take  them  if  I  thought — ."  Renewed 
hope,  and  finally  realization  lifted 
her  voice  to  almost  hysteria. 

"Why,  he's  not  blind,"  said  Bob 
in  amazement,  "he's  walking  down 
those  steps  alone." 

I  hurried  after  Sam.  I  caught  him 
near  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps  and  said,  "Sam,  no—." 

He  held  up  his  hand  to  silence 
me,  and  I  heard  the  whisper,  "eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven." 
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For  specific  aid  and  guidance 


Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 


'T'HE  yellow  pages  of  the  tele- 
■*■  phone  book  are  designed  to  give 
specific  help  to  persons  wanting  to 
make  calls.  They  enable  one  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  call 
by  directing  him  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels. So  also  any  discussion  of  prayer 
ought  to  include  the  "yenow  pages" 
for  communication  with  God.  What 
are  the  means  for  accomplishing  suc- 
cessfully the  conversation  of  prayer? 
Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  only  helps,  and  there  is 
more  than  a  single  way  in  which 
God  can  be  approached,  and  no 
technique  is  helpful  if  the  heart  is 
not  prepared  to  converse  with  God. 

When  and  Where  to  Pray 

As  was  suggested  previously  a 
life-long  communion  with  God  de- 
mands some  specific  times  of  inti- 
mate conversation.  Developing  a 
habitual  time  of  prayer  can  be  very 
important  in  accomplishing  this.  If 
a  habitual  time  is  not  set  aside,  the 
problem  of  when  to  pray  becomes  a 
continual  one  and  deciding  when 
to  pray  (and  putting  it  off)  be- 
comes such  an  effort  that  the  free- 
dom of  prayer  is  lost.  To  have  de- 
cided  the    basic    question    of   time 


enables  one  to  concentrate  on  the 
essentials  of  prayer  rather  than  on 
its  mechanics.  It  helps  to  make 
prayer  regular  rather  than  a  spo- 
radic, oft-forgotten  affair.  The  morn- 
ing, when  one  is  fresh  and  faces  a 
new  day,  is  a  good  time  to  pray. 
The  spirit  of  God  can  give  one  an 
attitude  for  approaching  the  whole 
day.  Though  there  is  danger  of  our 
minds  wandering  or  of  drowsiness 
in  the  evening,  a  review  of  the  day 
and  a  discovery  of  its  blessings  as 
well  as  a  confession  of  its  failures 
can  be  very  helpful. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  time  of 
prayer  applies  equally  to  the  place 
of  prayer.  While  it  is  possible  to 
pray  anywhere,  most  of  us  for  our 
regular  devotional  life  need  some 
special  place  as  a  place  for  com- 
munion with  God.  As  we  enter 
there  the  thoughts  of  the  world, 
which  ordinarily  give  us  the  busy 
signal,  more  easily  disappear  as  we 
are  aware  that  this  is  the  place 
where  we  converse  with  God. 

What  Instruments  are  Available? 

There  are  many  specific  and 
basic  aids  to  prayer  that  are  part 
and    parcel    of    the    Christian    life. 
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Perhaps  the  most  central  are  the 
Bible  and  the  life  of  Christ.  As  has 
been  suggested  earlier,  listening  to 
God  is  an  essential  part  of  prayer. 
However,  listening  is  different  from 
sitting  with  a  blank  mind  and  wait- 
ing for  a  voice  to  speak  to  us  from 
out  of  the  blue.  If  we  listen  like 
this  we  shall  probably  never  hear. 
God  does  not  like  nor  does  he  use 
empty  lives  and  empty  minds.  God 
has  set  forth  various  means  through 
which  his  voice  can  come  into  our 
hearts. 

By  meditating  on  the  meaning  of 
one  or  several  verses  of  the  Bible 
we  may  discover  that  God  is  speak- 
ing to  us  through  the  verses.  Ponder 
the  meaning  of  the  verses.  What  is 
said  there?  Is  there  anything  in  them 
that  you  had  not  seen   or  noticed 
before?   It  is   so   easy  to   say,   "Oh, 
I've    heard    those   verses    before;    I 
know  them."  By  this  we  are  kept 
from  seeing  what  is  there.  Look  at 
the    verses    closely    and    carefully. 
Why  is  each  part  there?  When  you 
have  finished  them,   ask  this  ques- 
tion, "How  does  this  apply  to  me? 
If  I  lived  according  to  them  what 
difference  would  it  make  in  my  life?" 
It  is  through  these  two  efforts  that 
God  speaks  to  the  heart.  God  comes 
to    him    who    uses    his    capacities. 
Hearing    the    word    of    God    is    no 
escape  from   work  but  God  comes 
to   us   through   it.    Prayer,    you   re- 
member, is  not  a  substitute  for  work 
or  thought,  but  it  demands  them  and 
includes    them    within    itself.    God 
speaks   through   him   who   puts   his 
best  capacities  in  God's  service. 

There  are  other  aids  to  the  life 
of  prayer  besides  the  Bible.  God  has 
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also  spoken  through  the  ages  and  in 
the  lives  of  many  who  have  lived 
since  Bible  times.  In  using  their 
writings  and  works  we  not  only  can 
discover  how  God  moved  in  their 
lives,  but  we  often  discover  places 
to  find  God  in  our  own  life  and 
world.  These  books  bring  us,  as  it 
were,  the  word  of  God  continued 
through  the  centuries.  God  did  not 
cease  to  speak  after  Bible  times, 
but  his  word  has  come  in  many 
times  and  places,  and  these  works 
share  his  presence  with  us. 

Devotional  books  may  vary  great- 
ly in  content  and  nature,  and  if  you 
or  your  cell  group  would  like  to  use 
one  as  the  basis  of  your  communion 
with  God,  a  chaplain  can  certainlv 
give  you  guidance  in  selecting  one. 
One  historical  book  is  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  which   gives   short  devo- 
tional   meditations    arising    out    of 
spiritual     experience.     Westminster 
Press    has    an    abridged    edition    of 
William  Law's  A  Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life.  Law  seeks  to 
set  forth  that  devotion  is  not  periods 
of  prayer  but  a  whole  life  lived  to 
God.   He  is  very  good  at  exposing 
the     inconsistencies     between     the 
faith  we  talk  about  and  the  prac- 
tices of  our  daily  lives.  Or  a  book 
like    Pilgrims    Progress    sets    forth 
very  clearly  the  dangers  in  living  the 
Christian  fife.  There  are  many  con- 
temporary works,   too  numerous   to 
mention,  that  may  be  easier  to  use. 
Harry   Emerson    Fosdick   has   writ- 
ten  three   works,    The   Meaning   of 
Prayer,    The    Meaning    of    Service, 
and  The  Meaning  of  Faith.  Each  of 
the  chapters  in  these  works  contains 
both   thought-provoking   discussions 


and  a  series  of  questions  to  discuss 
or  think  about,  along  with  actual 
prayers  and  devotional  aids  that  can 
be  used  for  meditation.  These  books 
present  a  complete  menu  for  the 
devotional    diet. 

Another  important  aid  for  prayer 
life  is  the  use  of  a  collection  of 
prayers.  The  Diary  of  Private  Prayer 
by  Baillie  is  a  very  good  one.  Writ- 
ten prayer  can  be  the  means  of 
lifting  the  sluggish  soul  and  bring- 
ing it  into  the  presence  of  God,  by 
directing  it  to  thoughts  that  are 
noble  and  purifying.  Remembering 
the  words  and  the  feelings  of  great 
hymns  can  often  be  a  great  aid  in 
worship.  Praise  of  God  can  often  be 
better  expressed  when  the  words 
of  praise  are  set  to  music  which  ex- 
presses the  emotions  of  praise  while 
the  mouth  gives  the  words.  If  you 
are  in  a  place  where  singing  is  im- 
possible, humming  as  you  say  the 
words  of  the  hymn  or  merely  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  hymn  in 
the  mind  does  call  the  melody  into 
our  hearts.  A  hymnal  or  better  yet 
the  hymns  that  we  know  by  heart 
are  important  in  our  expression  of 
devotion. 

Finally,  the  central  aid  in  our 
devotion  is  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  biographies  of  people  whose 
lives  have  been  inspired  by  him. 
Meditating  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  life  of  Christ  and  his  acts  is  an 
important  means  for  discovering  the 
word  of  God  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated and  made  flesh  in  our  world. 
An  ancient  writer  has  suggested  that 
one  concentrate  on  some  act  of 
Christ  with  all  of  his  senses.  Imagine 
that  you  are  there.  What  would  you 


see?  How  would  you  hear  it?  Would 
the  other  people  present  respond? 
Try  to  re-live  the  experience.  If  you 
had  been  one  of  the  first  disciples 
what  would  this  have  meant  to 
you?  See  the  whole  vividly  and  then 
ask  the  crucial  question,  "What  does 
this  act,  this  word,  mean  for  my 
life  as  a  disciple  today?  What  change 
in  my  life   does  it  demand?" 

Why   Use   the   Yellow  Pages? 

Truly  it  is  possible  to  worship 
without  material  aids,  but  the  Bible, 
the  hymns,  great  devotional  litera- 
ture, written  prayers,  all  these  aid 
us  for  they  bring  before  us  the  de- 
votional heritage  of  the  past.  All  of 
us  worship  out  of  the  memories  of 
the  great  things  and  personages  that 
are  shared  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Whether  we  have  the  specific  aids 
with  us  or  just  the  memory  of 
them,  there  is  no  worship  without 
them.  All  public  worship  in  the 
church,  cell  groups,  and  private 
worship  are  founded  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  God  set  forth  in  the 
Bible,  Christian  lives,  hymns,  and 
prayers.  These  materials  are  the 
heritage  we  possess  and  without 
which  we  cannot  worship.  In  your 
prayer  life  do  not  be  empty-handed 
but  be  filled  with  these  experiences 
and  expressions  of  the  faith  and  you 
will  discover  that  God  does  speak  to 
you  as  he  has  unto  others.  These 
are  the  "yellow  pages"  of  Chris- 
tianity that  contain  the  resource  ma- 
terials for  its  worship  and  life.  Look 
into  the  "yellow  pages"  of  Chris- 
tianity that  your  life  of  devotion  may 
be  made  full. 
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Where  the  World  Prays 


Excerpts  from  a  talk 

By  DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 


Secretary-General,  United  Nations 


WHEN  a  small  space  was  re- 
served for  a  Meditation  Room 
at  the  United  Nations  Center,  we 
decided  to  try  and  achieve  within 
this  space  a  room  of  silence,  dedi- 
cated to  silence  in  the  outward 
sense  and  stillness  in  the  inner 
sense. 

There  was  one  difficulty.  In  a 
room  of  this  kind,  in  a  house  of  this 
character,  we  could  not  use  any 
of  the  symbols  with  which  man  has 
been  used  to  link  his  religious  feel- 
ings; we  had  to  work  on  the  basis 
of  symbols  common  to  all. 

One  of  Buddha's  scripts  states, 
I  believe,  that  the  significance  of 
the  vessel  is  not  in  the  shell  but 
the  void.  In  other  words  the  signif- 
icance of  a  room  is  not  the  walls 
but  is  in  what  is  framed  by  the 
walls. 

That  was  a  help,  because  it  meant 


that  we  could  perhaps  do  away 
with  symbols  if  on  the  other  hand 
we  achieved  purity.  With  an  ab- 
solute purity  of  line  and  color,  we 
could  realize  a  room  of  stillness 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  very 
simple  symbols — light  and  light  strik- 
ing on  stone.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  in  the  center  of  the  Meditation 
Room  there  is  a  block  of  iron  ore, 
glimmering  like  ice  in  a  shaft  of 
light  from  above. 

The  Room  has  an  empty  altar, 
empty  not  because  there  is  no  God 
but  empty  because  God  is  wor- 
shipped in  so  many  forms.  The  stone 
is  the  altar  to  the  God  of  all. 

Since  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  in  this  house  is  to  turn  swords 
into  ploughshares,  we  thought  we 
could  bless,  by  our  thoughts,  the 
very  material  out  of  which  swords 
have  been  made  and  homes  built.  It 


One  Prayer  Room  for  all  religions  in  the  UN?  "It  won't  work!"  said 
skeptics.  But  it  has.  Here's  the  story  behind  the  experiment  now  con- 
sidered permanent  .  .  . 
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The  United  Nations  Meditation  Room  was  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled last  winter.  A  fresco,  nine  feet  high  and  six  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  was  drawn  by  the  Swedish  artist,  Bo  Beskow,  and  placed  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  front  wall  of  the  room. 


is  a  material  which  represents  the 
very  paradox  of  human  life;  the 
basic  materials  offered  by  God  to 
us  for  construction  or  destruction. 
This  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  neces- 
sity of  choice. 

So,  in  the  seeming  void  of  the 
Room,  there  is  something  we  want 
to  say.  We  want  to  bring  back  the 
stillness  which  we  have  lost  in  our 
streets,  and  in  our  conference  rooms. 
We  want  to  bring  back  the  idea  of 
worship,     devotion     to     something 


which  is   greater   and  higher   than 
we  are  ourselves. 

Finally,  we  were  trying  to  create 
a  Meditation  Room  where  men  of 
all  kinds  and  from  all  regions  of 
the  world  would  have  a  place  where 
each  could  find  his  own  God. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold's  message  was  given  to 
members  of  the  Laymen's  Movement  (347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.),  whose  prayers  and 
financial  help  greatly  spurred  creation  of 
the  U.N.  Meditation  Room. 

Copyright  1957  by  Guideposts  Associates, 
Inc.  Guideposts  is  an  inspirational  monthly 
magazine  for  all  faiths  published  at  Carmel, 
New  York,  $2.00  per  year. 
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The  young  missionary 

who  led  a  nation  to  freedom 


of  African  Independence 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


SINCE  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  new  nations  of  Ghana 
and  Sudan,  world  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Africa  are  winning  their  freedom 
and  are  beginning  to  take  their  place 
in  the  world  as  independent  na- 
tions. 

Little  known,  however,  is  the  story 
of  a  young  American  Missionary  who, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  laid  the 
first  foundation  for  this  movement  of 
independence  by  helping  the  first 
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Negro  nation  in  Africa  establish  the 
foundation  of  its  freedom.  The  Re- 
public of  Liberia  has  reminded  us 
of  this  story  by  issuing  a  postage 
stamp  which  pictures  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan, last  white  president  of  Li- 
beria, and  shows  a  map  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Buchanan  named 
in  his  honor. 

Thomas  Buchanan  was  a  cousin 
of  James  Buchanan,  who  became 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United 
States     (1857-61).    They    are    the 


only  two  cousins  who  have  ever 
been  presidents  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

Thomas  Buchanan  was  born  in 
New  York  state  in  1808.  He  was 
early  attracted  to  Christian  service 
and  intended  to  become  a  mission- 
ary for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
However,  he  also  became  interested 
in  the  slavery  issue  which  was  be- 
ginning to  divide  Americans  in  a 
bitter  debate  and  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  write  a  tragic  climax  to 
James  Buchanan's  career  as  Presi- 
dent when  the  nation  split  apart  in 
civil  war. 

TOM  Buchanan  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
slaves  on  Southern  plantations  and 
also  by  the  harsh  life  of  poverty 
and  discrimination  faced  by  the 
freed  slaves  who  lived  in  the  North. 
He  became  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, a  group  which  was  raising 
funds  to  send  freed  slaves  back  to 
Africa.  The  society  in  1823  had 
purchased  jungle  lands  along  the 
Grain  Coast  of  West  Africa  and  had 
founded  a  colony  there  called  "Li- 

,  beria,"  meaning  "Land  of  Free- 
dom." 

j       Things  did  not  go  too  well  in  the 

,  new  settlement,  however.  Negroes 
who  had  been  born  in  America, 
even    though    they    were    held    in 

,  slavery,  had  acquired  a  different 
and  more  advanced  culture  than  the 
natives  of  the  bush  country.  Also 
they  were  ill-equipped  to  cope  with 
the  problems  they  encountered  in 
trying  to  build  new  homes  in  a 
tropical  land. 


The  troubles  of  the  Colonization 
Society  grew  worse  and  worse  and 
in  1835  when  Buchanan  was  only 
27  years  old,  the  directors  asked  the 
young  missionary  if  he  would  go 
out  to  Liberia  as  governor.  Tom  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  No  sooner 
did  he  arrive  than  he  realized  that 
Liberia  faced  two  alternatives. 
Either  it  was  going  to  become  com- 
pletely dependent  on  its  American 
benefactors  and  thus  become,  in  ef- 
fect, simply  an  American  colony  in 
Africa,  or  it  was  going  to  have  to 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet  and  be- 
come an  independent  nation. 

To  many  white  persons,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  ten  thousand  Ne- 
groes freed  from  slavery  could  build 
a  country  for  themselves  in  Africa, 
govern  themselves  peaceably,  amal- 
gamate and  absorb  the  primitive 
tribes  in  the  area,  develop  trade  and 
commerce,  and  manage  their  own 
international  relations.  However, 
Tom  Buchanan  was  a  young  man  of 
faith  and  idealism  and  he  resolutely 
set  Liberia  on  a  course  that  would 
eventually  cut  it  off  from  American 
apron  strings. 

BUCHANAN  led  the  Liberians  in 
the  task  of  organizing  a  com- 
monwealth, as  they  called  their  first 
government,  and  he  became  its  presi- 
dent. Tirelessly,  he  went  about  the 
country,  visiting  one  coastal  settle- 
ment after  another,  directing  the 
work  of  construction,  encouraging 
establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
planting  of  cocoa  plantations  so 
that  his  people  could  raise  crops  for 
the  world  market. 

Repeatedly,   he  defeated  the  in- 
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trigues  and  plots  of  the  slave  traders 
along  the  African  coast  who  wanted 
to  crush  this  little  outpost  of  free- 
dom and  put  its  people  back  in 
slavery. 

The  hard  work  and  harsh  tropical 
climate  took  a  toll  on  the  young 
president's  health,  as  it  did  so  many 
of  the  Liberian  pioneers.  He  nearly 
died  from  tropical  fever.  Still  weak 
from  the  effects  of  the  illness,  he  set 
out  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  outposts 
to  supervise  construction  of  a  wharf 
for  seagoing  ships.  He  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  from  a  launch.  Al- 
though rescued  from  drowning,  he 
took  such  a  chill  that  he  developed 
pneumonia.  A  few  days  later  Thomas 
Buchanan  was  dead  at  the  age  of 
only  thirty-three. 

The  young  missionary  had  built 
better  than  he  knew.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  able  vice-president, 
Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts,  a  young 
Negro.  Under  Roberts'  leadership 
Liberia  continued  the  program  of 
trying  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  In 
1847,  the  Liberians,  with  some  mis- 
givings but  with  great  bravery, 
adopted  a  declaration  of  independ- 


ence, dissolving  their  last  ties  with 
the  Colonization  Society. 

TfEW  persons  in  the  outside  world 
x  thought  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
would  last  very  long.  True,  the  little 
country  was  very  weak  and  vexed 
by  many  problems.  But  to  the 
amazement  of  the  world,  it  did  not 
fall  apart  in  strife  and  quarrels  and 
was  not  swallowed  up  by  any  of 
the  European  colonial  powers. 

Liberia  governed  itself  and  won 
recognition  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica as  a  fully  sovereign  nation.  To- 
day, although  still  poor  in  resources 
and  with  a  great  problem  of  illit- 
eracy, Liberia  is  justly  proud  of 
her  achievements  in  more  than  a 
century  of  independence.  She  has 
given  proof  that  African  people  are 
capable  of  self-government. 

Thomas  Buchanan  gave  his  life  on 
behalf  of  a  dream  of  freedom  for 
those  who  had  been  slaves.  It  is 
fitting  that  Liberia  should  honor 
this  young  American  missionary  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  of 
a  whole  continent. 


"Wonder  what's  causing  all  the  ex- 
citement?" .  .  . 
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I  Dare  You 

The  cub  salesman  asked  his  boss 
if  he  could  refund  the  money  to  an 
irate  customer  who  discovered  that 
the  lot  he  had  bought  was  under 
water. 

"What  kind  of  a  salesman  are 
you?"  demanded  the  boss.  "Go  out 
there  and  sell  him  a  motor  boat." 

— Nuggets 


Try  these  specific  prayers 
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OOMEONE  says,  "I  know  I  ought 
to  say  my  prayers,  but  be  practical 
with  me." 

"How  do  I  begin?" 

It  is  for  such  that  we  give  a 
simple  method  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  This  is  not  the  only 
way,  but  give  it  a  good  trial.  Try 
these  specific  prayers. 

Morning  Prayers 

Before  praying,  close  your  eyes 
and  think  quietly: 

"Though  I  cannot  see  God,  he  is 
here,  and  can  see  me.  He  wants  to 
hear  me  speaking  to  him,  and  he 
wants  me  to  make  my  prayers  real 
by  meaning  what  I  say." 

Then  ask  him  to  help  you.  Use 
some  such  words  as  these:  "O  God 
my  Father,  let  thy  Holy  Spirit  help 
my  thoughts,  that  my  prayers  may 
be  real  and  earnest." 

Then  say  slowly:  The  Lord's 
Prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  model 
for  all  Christians.  It  has  four  great 
ideas:  (1)  God's  Glory.  (2)  Our 
Earthly  Needs.  (3)  A  Prayer  for 
Forgiveness.  (4)  A  Prayer  for  Help. 
You  can  put  these  four  thoughts  in- 
to your  own  prayers. 
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The  Four  Morning  Prayers 

1.  A  Prayer  for  God's  Glory. 

O  God  my  Father,  and  the 
Father  of  all  men,  I  pray  thee 
to  help  me  and  all  men  to  know 
and  love  thee  better,  that  we  may 
learn  more  and  more  to  worship 
thee  as  our  Master,  for  Jesus 
Christ's   sake. 

2.  A  Prayer  for  Earthly  Needs. 

O  God  my  Father,  who  in  thy 
mercy  has  brought  me  safely  to 
another  day,  keep  me,  and  all 
whom  I  love,  in  safety  and 
health.  Heal  the  sick,  support 
those  who  are  in  pain,  feed  the 
hungry,  protect  all  who  are  in 
danger,  and  comfort  the  anxious 
and  the  mourners,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

3.  A  Prayer  for  Forgiveness. 

0  God  my  Father,  who  forgivest 
all  who  confess  their  sins  to  thee, 

1  confess  that  I  have  done,  and 
said,  and  thought  things  that 
grieve  thee.  I  have  not  loved 
thee  enough  in  return  for  thy 
great  love  to  me.  I  pray  thee  to 
forgive  me  and  all  men,  for  Je- 
sus Christ's  sake. 

4.  A  Prayer  for  Help. 

O  God  my  Father,  who  by  thy 
Holy   Spirit   dost   strengthen   all 
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who  want  to  please  thee;  keep  me 
and  all  men  this  day  from  being 
overcome  by  temptation.  Espe- 
cially I  pray  thee  to  keep  me  from 
— (here  mention  the  one  or  two 
temptations  that  you  most  often 
yield  to). 

And  help  me  to  please  thee  in 
my  work,  in  my  leisure,  in  my 
talk  and  dealings  with  others, 
and  in  all  my  thoughts,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

May  the  Almighty  and  Merciful 
Lord  guard  me  this  day  and  give 
me  his  blessing. 

Then  for  a  moment  close  your 
eyes  and  say  to  yourself  something 
like  this:  "God's  Holy  Spirit  is  in 
me.  I  am  determined  with  his  help  to 
try  hard  to  please  him  this  day." 
Often  during  the  day  give  brief 
thanks,  showing  God  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  him.  Say  often,  "My 
Father,  1  thank  thee." 

Evening  Prayers 

As  at  morning,  make  your  mind 
ready  for  prayer.  Next  say  slowly 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  say  a 
thanksgiving,  a  confession,  and  a 
prayer  for  others. 

1.  A  Thanksgiving. 

O  God  my  Father,  I  praise  and 
thank  thee  for  thy  goodness  to 
me  this  day,  and  for  chances 
thou  hast  given  me  to  resist  temp- 
tation; and  for  ways  to  serve 
thee  and  my  fellows.  Accept  my 
praise  and  thanks  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

2.  A  Confession. 

Shut  your  eyes  and  ask  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  help  you  recall  your 
faults.      Then     think     carefully 
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whether  you  have  grieved  him 
in  any  way  when  you  were  at 
work — at  home — by  yourself — 
or  with  others. 

Then  say:  "O  God  my  Father,  I 
confess  that  I  have  sinned  against 
thee  this  day." 

(Here  mention  what  sins  you 
remember,  anything  left  undone 
which  you  ought  to  have  done.) 
"I  pray  thee  to  forgive  me,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake." 
3.  A  Prayer  for  Others. 

O  God  my  Father,  I  commend  to 
thy  care  all  whom  I  love,  and 
others  for  whom  I  ought  to  pray. 
(Mention  by  name  or  relation- 
ship any  that  you  wish  especially 
to  pray  for.)  Preserve  them  in 
body  and  soul  both  now  and 
ever.  And  may  those  who  have 
died  have  thy  mercy  and  rest  in 
peace  in  thine  everlasting  arms, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
When  about  to  go  to  sleep,  say, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit." 


Where  Prayers  Arise 

Nor  from  the  marsh  of  selfishness 
Should  prayer  arise  to  Thee, 
Nor  from  the  lofty  mountain  height 
Of  proud  complacency. 

From  plains  of  everyday  routine 
Amid  our  work  and  cares, 
Like  incense  soaring  from  the  heart, 
Should  rise  our  earnest  prayers. 

—GAIL  BROOK  BURKET 


By  H.  H.  SMITH,  SR. 


The  High  Cost 
of  Wrongdoing 

You  may  "get  by"  with  other  people,  but  you  can't  fool  God 


IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  high  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
doing  wrong;  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes  every  day.  And  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  Bible  there  are  warn- 
ings against  the  violation  of  God's 
law,  and  pleadings  that  we  do  not 
yield  to  sin  and  have  to  pay  the 
costly  penalty. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out, 
many  college  students  were  called 
into  service.  A  college  president,  Dr. 
Doney,  of  Willamette  University  in 
Oregon,  sent  a  fine  message  to  the 
students  that  enlisted  from  that  in- 
stitution. He  was  eager  to  have 
these  young  men  visualize  the  con- 
sequences of  turning  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  and  endeavored  to 
show  them  the  penalty  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  violation  of 
God's  law.  This  was  his  message: 

College  President's  Warning 

"Many  of  God's  plans  may  require 
the  pain  of  body,  but  there  never 
was  a  plan  of  God  that  required  the 
loss  of  righteousness.  You  are  meet- 
ing more   enemies   than  those   sent 
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out  by  the  Kaiser.  They  will  steal 
upon  you,  to  lead  you  to  excuse,  to 
cause  you  to  justify.  Lift  up  your 
eyes;  see  yourselves  home  again, 
with  parents  and  wives-to-be  and 
fellow-citizens.  You  will  be  in  the 
church  again,  confronting  the  great 
mysteries  and  baring  your  soul  to 
God.  Unless  you  come  home  pure, 
with  the  glory  of  mankind  unsullied, 
you  will  walk  for  all  your  years  the 
barefoot,  thorn-strewn  road  of  biting 
self-reproach.  That  is  too  great  a 
price  for  not  killing  the  secret  van- 
dals of  the  soul.  God  keep  you, 
guard  you,  make  you  strong,  and 
bring  you  home  again." 

In  a  commencement  address  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  in  1908,  Dr. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  an  eminent 
educator,  gave  an  account  of  an  im- 
pressive incident  that  occurred  at 
that  institution  in  connection  with 
the  "honor  system"  during  his  stu- 
dent days. 

"I  went  to  Vanderbilt  in  1882 
rather  skeptical  as  to  the  'honor  sys- 
tem,' "  said  Dr.  Smith,  "but  that 
year  or  the  next  I  saw  the  members 
of  a  fraternity  appear  before  the 
faculty    with    the    charge    and    the 
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proof  of  dishonesty  in  examination 
against  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  asking  that  he  be  expelled.  Then 
I  knew  the  Tionor  system'  would 
work;  and  the  longer  I  stayed  there, 
and  the  more  I  observed,  the  more 
sure  I  was  of  it. 

Most  Impressive  Scene 

"The  most  impressive  scene  I 
ever  witnessed  there  was  when  the 
venerable  Chancellor  Garland  one 
Wednesday  morning  announced 
from  the  platform  that  a  certain 
graduate,  whose  name  he  withheld, 
had  sent  back  his  diploma.  It  had 
been  returned  with  the  confession 
that  in  a  single  examination  the 
student  had  used  forbidden  help, 
and  though  he  had  never  been 
suspected  and  years  had  passed,  he 
had  never  had  any  peace  of  mind. 
He,  therefore,  returned  his  diploma 
and  asked  that  his  name  be  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  alumni  and  an- 
nouncement made  of  confession,  pre- 
ferring public  disgrace  rather  than 
the  bearing  longer  of  the  intolerable 
memory  of  a  single  secret  sinful  act. 

"The  Chancellor  said  that  he  had, 
after  much  consideration,  decided 
that  the  young  man's  repentance  and 
suffering  had  been  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  his  error,  and  insisted  on 
his  retaining  his  diploma.  But  the 
young  man  would  not  consent.  'And 
here  is  the  diploma,'  said  Dr.  Gar- 
land, holding  out  the  mutilated 
parchment,  'but  I  have  cut  out  the 
name,  and  the  secret  shall  die  with 
me/  The  hall  was  as  still  as  death." 

Self-Approbation  Desirable 

Why  do  we  have  to  pay  such  a 
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high  price  for  violating  the  law  of 
God?  Because  God,  in  his  infinite 
love  and  wisdom,  has  so  ordered  it. 
Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  author  of  a 
volume  on  Elements  of  Ethics, 
says:  "There  is  probably  no  feeling 
more  pure,  more  delicate  and  de- 
lightful than  self-approbation.  Self- 
condemnation,  on  the  contrary,  is  al- 
ways painful,  and  when  it  deepens 
to  remorse,  becomes  intolerable. 
Thus  these  sentiments  are  a  natural 
reward  and  punishment  for  right 
and  wrong  doing." 

■   ■   ■ 

Just  for  Fun 

World  War  III  had  come  and 
gone.  Only  one  tiny  monkey,  in  one 
segment  of  the  world,  remained  | 
alive.  After  days  of  wandering,  he 
ran  across  a  little  female  monkey. 
Companionship  at  last.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  her  to  tell  her  of 
his  pleasure  (and  of  his  hunger). 
Had  she  found  anything  to  eat? 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  found  this  little 
old  apple — "  To  which  our  hero 
snapped:  "Oh,  no!  Let's  not  start 
that  all  over  again!" 

MIKE  CONNOLLY, 
Hollywood  Reporter 

Wife:  "Goodness,  George!  This 
isn't  our  baby.  It's  the  wrong  car 
riage." 

George:  "Shhh,  quiet.  This  one 
has  tires." 

A  taxpayer  is  a  person  who  doesn't 
have  to  pass  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion to  work  for  the  government. 


Whirling 
Ministers 

By  HAROLD  HELFER 


THE  Navy  has  some  thousand 
ships  at  sea.  Only  a  handful,  the 
very  biggest,  such  as  a  super-car- 
rier, has  a  chaplain  stationed  aboard. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  to  see  even  the 
smaller  ships  at  sea,  destroyers, 
cruisers,  minesweepers,  holding  re- 
ligious services,  led  by  a  chaplain. 
In  fact,  it  happens  all  the  time. 

It  is  a  small  miracle.  Just  a  min- 
ute before  there  was  no  chaplain 
aboard.  Then,  although  the  ship  is 
on  the  high  seas,  the  next  minute 
there  is  the  chaplain  in  their  midst, 
talking  to  the  men,  listening  to 
their  problems,  then  holding  serv- 
ices. Minutes  later  he's  gone  again. 

It's  almost  as  if  he  were  dropped 
down  from  heaven  and  then  whisked 
away.  And,  in  a  way,  that's  about 
what  happens. 

The  only  thing  is  that  heaven  is 
given  a  little  assist.  By  a  'copter. 


U.S.  Navy  Photo 

Navy  Chaplain  (LCDR) 
Myron  C.  Insko,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Ream,  Calif.,  flies 
by  helicopter  to  ships  at 
sea  to  conduct  religious 
services.  Here  he  is  lowered 
by  sling  to  the  destroyer 
USS  Grady. 


The  Navy,  respecting  the  value  of 
spiritual  leadership  among  its  men, 
has  instituted  a  helicopter  shuttle 
service  for  chaplains.  The  uniformed 
ministers  are  flown  out  to  its  ships 
at  sea  regularly.  Sometimes  these 
Navy  chaplains  are  based  on  shore, 
sometimes  on  a  large  ship. 

The  two  pictures  accompanying 
this  article  show  Chaplain  Myron 
C.  Insko,  a  lieutenant  commander, 
attached  to  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Ream  Field,  in  action.  First,  you  see 
him  being  "brought  down  from 
heaven"  to  the  ship.   As  there  are 
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some  practical  aspects  attached  to 
this,  he  has  to  dangle  from  a  hoist 
rope  for  awhile.  Actually,  it's  an 
operation  that  is  handled  with  great 
care.  If  the  'copter  miscues,  swoops 
too  low,  or  comes  in  at  an  off  angle, 
it  could  be  an  unpleasant  experience, 
resulting  in  serious  injury. 

Next,  you  see  Chaplain  Insko 
conducting  services  on  shipboard,  a 
rewarding  and  deeply-felt  occasion. 

Soon  afterwards  the  'copter  re- 
turns, swoops  the  flying  pastor  back 
up  again  and,  time  and  circum- 
stances permitting,  he's  probably  off 
to  some  other  ship. 

Although  the  sailors  remain 
aboard  their  ships,  they  also  get  a 
lift  out  of  this. 


ALL  ABOARD 

Aboard  a  train  I  like  to  ride 

And  watch  the  changing  countryside; 

As  others  get  out  cards  to  play, 

I  sit  relaxed,  and  often  pray. 

It  gives  an  uplift  to  my  soul 

To  see  the  landscape  vast  unroll. 

"Forgive,"  I  pray,  "my  sinful  debt 
Of  doing  things  I  soon  regret. 
Oh,  guide  me,  Lord,  all  through 

the  day, 
And  in  my  life  have  Thine  own  way." 
When   I   behold   God's   countryside, 
I'm  humbled  by  his  mercy  wide. 

—MABEL  R.  BRIDGES 


Navy  Chaplain  (LCDR)  Myron  B.  Insko  conducts  a 
Protestant  service  aboard  the  destroyer  USS  Grady,  after 
being  flown  there  by  helicopter. 


U.S.  Navy  Photo 
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Program  Suggestions  for  March 

THE  theme  for  our  March  study  is  "Communication  Lines"  or  Prayer. 
Prayer  is  conversation  with  God,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  keep  the 
communication  lines  open  with  our  heavenly  Father.  Five  study  articles  are 
given,  written  by  Dr.  Eugene  Wehrli,  Department  of  Religion,  Elmhurst 
College,  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  They  are  interspersed  through  the  magazine  as 
follows: 

1.  Breaking  Through  the  Barrier — page  15 

2.  When  You  Are  Away,  Keep  in  Touch — page  22 

3.  Is  Your  Line  Busy? — page  28 

4.  Mass  Communication — page  43 

5.  Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages — page  49 

There  are  other  very  helpful  articles  on  prayer,  too.  "The  Values  of 
Prayer,"  page  1;  "Where  the  World  Prays,"  page  52;  and  "A  Way  of 
Prayer,"  page  57.  You'll  find  likewise  some  inspiring  poems  on  prayer. 
(See  pages  2,  14,  21,  and  the  back  cover.)  Specific  prayers  to  use  will  be 
found  on  pages  57-58.  Some  of  the  stories  emphasize  the  theme  of  prayer. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  need  religiously  is  to  learn  how  to  pray.  During 
the  month,  try  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  what  prayer  is,  when  and 
where  to  pray,  what  aids  there  are  to  prayer,  etc.  And  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  actual  prayer — privately  and  in  the  group. 

Here  are  some  discussion  questions  Dr.  Wehrli  has  prepared  which  should 
help  you  as  in  your  small  groups  you  discuss  the  theme  of  the  month: 

1.  What  place  has  habit  in  prayer? 

2.  Is  it  proper  to  pray  for  certain  kinds  of  weather? 

3.  What  makes  a  prayer  false  and  what  makes  it  true?  What  makes  a 
prayer  sincere  and  what  makes  it  insincere? 

4.  Can  prayer  change  things  in  a  world  of  natural  law?  What  difference 
does  praying  for  others  make? 

5.  Do  different  conceptions  of  God  lead  to  different  ways  of  praying? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  and  difficulties  in  praying?  How 
can  these  be  overcome? 

7.  Does  it  help  to  go  through  the  forms  of  prayer  even  though  one 
doesn't  feel  like  praying?  Why? 

8.  What  personal  attitudes  hinder  praying?  What  personal  attitudes 
promote  praying?  Do  certain  individuals  have  more  of  a  knack  for 
prayer  than  others? 

9.  Is  it  right  to  pray  for  oneself? 

The  disciples  asked  Jesus,  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  May  that  be  your 
request  and  may  you  find  the  answer. 
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"You  keep  out  of  this!" 

Daffynitions 

SQUARE:  a  guy  who  looks  both 
ways  before  crossing  a  one-way 
street. 

SUN  BATHING:  A  fry  in  the 
ointment. 

DELIVER:  A  vital  organ  of  the 
body. 

LOCOMOTIVE:  A  crazy  reason 
for  doing  something. 

A  lady  was  overheard  on  the 
street  the  other  day  saying,  "My 
husband's  not  as  big  a  fool  as  he 
used  to  be." 

"Oh?"  asked  her  friend. 

"Yes,"    she    said,    "I    don't    know 

what  caused  it,   but  he's   thinner." 

OLLIE  M.  JAMES, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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A  man  came  to  install  the  hill- 
billy's new  TV  set.  "Now  this,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  antenna,  "will 
have  to  go  on  the  roof." 

"It's  just  like  I  told  you,  Zeke," 
said  the  wife  to  her  husband,  "one 
thing  leads  to  another  and  now  we 
have  to  put  a  roof  on  the  house." 

LADY:  "For  seven  years  my 
brother  has  been  thinking  he's  a 
chicken." 

PSYCHOLOGIST:  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  sooner?" 

LADY:    "We   needed   the   eggs." 

A  restaurant  had  a  standing  offer 
of  $2500  to  any  customer  who  could 
order  a  dish  it  couldn't  serve.  One 
day  the  waitress  hurried  to  the 
manager. 

"Open  the  safe  and  get  the  $2500 
out,"  she  moaned.  "We  can't  serve 
that  man  over  there." 

"Why  not?"  the  manager  asked. 
"What  did  he  order?" 

"A  camel's  hump  sandwich,"  said 
the  waitress. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  the  manager 
soothed,  "you  look  on  the  bottom 
shelf  of  the  refrigerator — I  think 
you'll  find  a  camel's  hump   there." 

"I  know,"  fired  back  the  waitress, 
"but  we're  all  out  of  those  big 
buns!" 

JOE  CREASON, 

Louisville   Courier-Jnl.    Mag. 
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The  Secret 


J.   sought  God  in  the  morning 
When  my  day  was  at  its  best. 
And  his  presence  came  like  sunshine, 
Like  a  glory  in  my  breast. 

All  day  long  the  presence  lingered, 
All  day  long  he  stayed  with  me; 
And  we  sailed  in  perfect  calmness, 
O'er  a  many-troubled  sea. 

Other  ships  were  blown  and  battered, 
Other  ships  were  sore  distressed; 
But  the  winds  that  seemed  to  drive  them 
Brought  to  me  a  peace  and  rest. 

Then  I  thought  of  other  mornings 
With  a  keen  remorse  of  mind, 
When  I,  too,  had  loosed  the  moorings 
With  the  presence  left  behind. 

So  I  think  I  know  the  secret 
Learned  from  many  a  troubled  way; 
You  must  seek  God  in  the  morning 
If  you  want  him  through  the  day. 

RALPH  CUSHMAN 
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